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sad story of the indifference and bitter opposition with 
which it was received. ‘This refusal to heed Holmes’s 
plea cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of women, 
and not until bacteriology and antiseptic methods came 
in did the sacrifice stop. If only his brethren had lis- 
tened to Holmes and tested his evidence, instead of 
contending against it, America and Holmes would have 
much of the glory now given to Pasteur and Lister, and, 
what is much more worth thinking of, immeasurable 
suffering and sorrow would have been prevented. Being 
tied to the traditions of the elders is not confined to 
theology, and science, in whose name the conservatism 
of theology is often condemned, has as great sins to atone 
for and still greater wrongs to lament. If these triumphs 
would only lead men now to keep an open mind toward 
the future, and never again to shut the doors of progress, 
their greatest good would be won. 


vt 


In modern society there is to be observed action and 
reaction. Society drives men and women to their down- 
fall; and there is reaction, and the evil effect of social 
influences and conditions is neutralized by an uprising 
of personal will and some native impulse of virtue. Thus 
we have seen the son of a drunkard take on the habit of 
temperance; the son or the grandson of a dissolute mill- 
ionaire may become a zealot for social or industrial 
righteousness; and a daughter born of a mother corrupted 
by fashion and folly may eschew all evil influences and 
revert to the best influences in her ancestry. ‘Two things, 
then, are equally important,—the impact of social forces 
and the uprising of the individual will and judgment. 
Society owes it to every child to give it wholesome pleas- 
ure and social conditions favorable to virtuous conduct, 
and then to make its appeal to the will of the individual, 
and lay upon it the sole responsibility of success or failure. 
Social influence is great, but self-government is greater. 
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Wuat is called youthful depravity is often nothing 
worse than misdirected energy. Boys and girls are full 
of vigor, they have abounding spirits which seek some 
outlet in activity. Play furnishes a natural outlet for 
all children, and the whole earth invites them to enjoy 
life and to make much of the opportunities offered on 
every hand for pleasurable exertion; but unfortunately 
modern conditions are such that in our cities many 
children are shut off from all these natural pleasures. 
It is a pitiful thing to meditate upon that there are thou- 
sands of boys and girls in our cities who, if turned loose 
upon a farm, would not know even the names of the 
various animals. It has been proposed to put speci- 
mens of domestic animals in our parks on the supposi- 
tion that they would be objects of interest more un- 
familiar than the wild animals exhibited in circuses. 
Habits have changed even in the country to such an 
extent that the familiar acquaintance with all aspects 
of rural life, which was once a source of interest to country 
boys, has been lost. ‘The work of reform must begin in 
new ways of bringing the children into pleasant relations 
with the world in which they live. 
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Dr. GRENFELL has recently stated a truth which is 
beginning to be accepted by all intelligent people. He 
says, in substance, that the ability to do something worth 
while for the benefit of society is a more valuable gift 
than anything which money can buy. It is sometimes 
asserted that men like Rockefeller, Carnegie, et al., take 
up works of benevolence in order to turn aside the public 
disapprobation of the methods by which_their vast 
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fortunes were created. Most people know that no one 
man has the right to accumulate and administer such 
fortunes as they hold under their control; but, as they 
are men of intelligence, it is only fair to suppose that 
after they have made their many millions they become 
aware of the fact that there are opportunities for creative 
work for the common good which are much more hon- 
orable and deserving of fame and honor than any fortune 
that can be made by the ordinary methods. They missed 
their opportunities in their youth, but in their old age 
they recognized the greater glory of unselfish work for 
the common good in the banishment of disease and the 
spread of knowledge. Their later work is wholly good. 
Let them have the credit of it, while we deny that they 
have any right to control such vast resources. 


Good! Gits: 


When the wise men came to worship a child born in a 
stable and cradled in a manger, they brought gifts for 
which he had no use,—gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
But richer gifts than these had accompanied that child 
as it came into the world out of the infinite mystery that 
lies behind us all,—gifts that are also the inheritance of 
all well-born children everywhere. Some of these things 
are what we call native gifts, traits, and qualities that are 
inborn and hereditary: others are provided for the child 
by the domestic and social life into which it is born. 

The list is a long one, but some things may be men- 
tioned that lie very close to the roots of all good impulses 
and go into the making of good character. Among these 
are these three: (1) Love of life; (2) A commission to 
assist in the creation of the world; (3) The impulse of grati- 
tude. These three are bound together and are com- 
bined to create a motive power that becomes increasingly 
efficient as the quality of living in the individual is im- 
proved. A powerful element in this threefold combina- 
tion of forces is the mere love of life itself, for itself the 
desire to live and the instinct to put forth every energy 
to defend life and to cherish it both in ourselves and in 
others. This impulse is operative in all the lower 
ranges of activity. It holds men and women to their 
appointed tasks and supplies the motive energy for what 
we call making a living. 

Some time after men have settled down to the ordinary 
tasks which go to making a livelihood comes the question, 
What for? Why should I strive so hard to live? Then 
slowly begins to dawn the answer, which, fully expressed, 
becomes a clear commission from the Power that guides 
the destinies of mankind to assist in the creation of the 
world, to step forth into an unfinished and imperfect 
world and assist all other creative powers, human and di- 
vine, in making it a better world, fitted to be the home of 
a better and a happier race of intelligent, human beings. 

Gratitude is a chief element in all great blessings. 
When the love of life begins to find its interpretation in 
a noble commission to become a creator and a fellow- 
laborer with all other creators, human and divine, a sense 
of gratitude warms the whole being. As the history of 
civilization gradually unfolds itself, it becomes more and 
more evident that, when man took over his inheritance and 
began to improve it, the world was but a cheerless dwelling- 
place and provided with no bountiful gifts adapted to the 
support and comfort of its inhabitants. As man now 
reviews the progress that has been made and estimates 
the rich provision now made for his comfort and improve- 
ment, a full, rich tide of gratitude sweeps through his — 
mind and heart. ‘This is not merely gladness, such as 
may come with good health and prosperity, but a whole- 
some and magnanimous sentiment that includes some 
uplift of the emotions, a joyful acceptance of the world’s 
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work, and an inspiring recognition of our dignified com- 
mission to work with all creative and regenerative forces, 
whether we know them as human or divine. 

This broad interpretation of the meaning of life is not 
inconsistent with the narrower outlook of those who have 
* just begun to see something of the mystery and glory of 
human life. We all see as in a glass darkly, and no 
one as yet face to face with the central glory; but it is 
certain that all the blessings that come out of domestic 
affections and social well-being catch a new radiance when 
the real meaning of making a living begins to penetrate 
the understanding. In the plenitude of his bounty and 
the profusion of his gifts, the Source of all blessing has 
made it possible for those who will to enjoy brutal satis- 
factions and selfish pleasures and to rejoice in the ful- 
filment of ignoble ambitions. [The Psalmist describes 
them with scorn,—‘‘their eyes stand out with fatness, they 
have more than heart can wish,’’—but they do not know 
the meaning of gratitude, of a thankful disposition, of 
the higher levels of being where great hopes are cherished, 
noble plans are made, and the business of life is undertaken 
as a joyous adventure in which there are high companion- 
ships and a share, great or small, in the administration of a 
trust which concerns the welfare of all men everywhere. 

The extraordinary vitality of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments is in part owing to the lofty tone of the 
descriptions of human opportunity and dignity with which 
they abound. Men are called priests of the Lord, minis- 
ters of God, children of the Highest, fellow-laborers to- 
gether with God, with many other terms of dignity. 
One of the most wonderful manifestations of the divine 
goodness is seen in the fact that the thankful disposition 
is so often found in those who have come through great 
tribulation: all the most joyful prayers and psalms have 
always come out of the depths. 

The infant cradled in a manger had no use for the rich 
gifts of the men from the East, and yet there are rich people 
who are happy and good. ‘They have learned that wealth, 
the product of labor, may be translated back again into 
terms of service, and so help to make this a better world 
for the toiling multitude of hapless men and women who 
have not yet learned the meaning of life. But wealth, 
success, good health, popularity, peace in our borders, 
freedom from tempest, earthquake, and pestilence, are 
none of them essentials for the production of content- 
ment and the exercise of a thankful disposition, that takes 
life as it comes and makes the best of everything. 

G. B. 


The Way of the World. 


We talk of the way of the world when we have no clear 
idea of what it means. Is it your way, is it mine? Is 
it a good or evil way? It seems to be just the average 
way of average people,—such people as Arnold Bennett 
depicts in his novels,—with no great elevation of soul, 
no sublime heights, no overmastering passions or trage- 
dies, no special aptitude for romance or poetry. 

It is the way we all more or less go, pursuing beaten 
paths, nor turning much aside from the common way 
for fear of pitfalls, perhaps, of unexplored, dangerous 
country. But, primarily, it is not a religious way. It 
is lacking in spiritual idealism. Even the churches 
get into the way of the world and are suspicious of all 
but main travelled roads. This is a bad time for pre- 
tentiousness, for posing and posturing of all kinds. 
Those who strike attitudes and practise oratory are 
subject to the merciless irony of men like George Bernard 
Shaw, who would awake us from our pretty dreams, 
and show us that we are all more or less self-deceived 
shams, egotists, and pretenders, who must be shaken 
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out of our pose and made to see the truth. ‘This attitude 
seems to be the way of the world into which we are 
coming, if we have not already arrived. 

It is well, perhaps, that we should see ourselves as 
we are, with our poor little beliefs, pieties, reverences, 
and ideals hanging about us in rags and tatters. It is 
getting down into the valley of humiliation with a ven- 
geance. But it is well to ask ourselves if our latter-day 
prophets may not themselves be squint-eyed when they 
claim so mercilessly to know and apply the truth and to 
be its advanced advocates. We humbly desire to hold 
still to some of the principles that have made life sweet, 
gentle, and soft to our souls, and have received the only 
realities worth cherishing. If these things are ever 
entirely lost sight of by those who follow the way of the 
world, it seems to us life will sink into a morass of mate- 
rialism and hard unbelief, dreadful to contemplate. Still, 
we would fix our eyes on noble objects and aims rather 
than look microscopically on meanness, selfishness, 
hypocrisy and shams. 

‘There is a form of so-called worldliness the farthest 
from self-righteousness and conscious self-delusion. It 
says: “I don’t know what to think of these great mysteries. 
I would gladly believe in the truth of things that are 
asserted if I were so constituted as to believe in them.” 
The attitude is one of waiting and reserving an opinion, 
often one of open-mindedness and the ardent desire 
to be taught something conclusive and satisfying. It 
is a humble posture of mind of some who follow the way 
of the world, and there are many even in the Churches 
who are just there. Multitudes who desire to be re- 
ligious, who have at times spiritual aspirations and 
feel the stirrings of the higher life, are yet very much at 
sea as to what they believe and can affirm. This is 
not the day of great and positive affirmations, but the 
day of honest seeking of hopes which, if not yet formu- 
lated, do exist vaguely in the souls of thousands who 
lead the worldly life, and-yet gladly would be religious 
if it were possible. 

The way of the world is conservative. It binds like 
the tough roots of sword grass, and spreads its strong 
fibres under ground. It makes a solid, binding net- 
work of society. It does not like to look unpleasant 
facts in the face. It will smooth over some horrible 
things—ignore them as long as possible to protect the 
average sum of well-being. It distrusts enthusiasm and 
abhors fanaticism and all extremes. It too often pro- 
tects the deceptive aspects of a fair surface while under- 
neath is a mass of rottenness. 

It is this that supports shameful misgovernment in 
a great city, political pillage, robbery, and crime. It 
is the way of the world to sleep well, digest well, enjoy 
prosperity and ease next door to slums, gambling houses, 
and dens of infamy. It minds its own business scrupu- 
lously for fear of disturbing what is called the general 
prosperity which is too often the prosperity of grafters 
and thieves. All heroic souls, at times, are obliged to 
go against the way of the world, and to seek to break up 
the selfish inertia that lies at the base of society. 

A grass-grown religion, a rotten system of govern- 
ment, corruption of all forms, ensue because people are 
careless, engrossed in personal interests, trusting in 
things that once were good, but have grown stale through 
lack of vigilance. It is the old way to let things gently 
lapse from decade to decade, become hoary and vener- 
able and too often honeycombed by abuse, until the 
foundations of things begin to sag. ‘Then for a time 
there is patching up. Large numbers of people are en- 
gaged in putting new patches on old garments, and filling 
old bottles with new wine. ‘The axe, says Jesus, should 
be laid at the root of the dead tree. There are always 
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people who pretend that the dead tree is still alive, and 
in the spring will put forth fresh leaves. 

But the resisting power of worldliness as opposed to 
what used to be called godliness, better expressed as 
righteousness, can endure only a certain time. New 
thought and fresh moral impulses are more powerful 
than dynamite in exploding the worn-out, the decrepid 
and useless. 

Under the apathy and torpor of a non-religious age 
are growing the impulses of a purified religion and a larger 
hope. 

In every age, in some manner unexpected and half 
miraculous, the world must be saved from the world. It 
seems a paradox, but there is a life principle underlying 
it. The spiritual forces hidden, invisible, all pervasive, 
come to break up the hard material surface of an external 
and literal worship, whether of gold or power or gods, and 
restore the supremacy of spirit over matter. 

Into such an age crusted with self-seeking and irre- 
ligion in the guise of worship, Jesus came,—an age pecu- 
liarly indurated by formalism and tradition. ‘The world- 
liness that reigned in Jerusalem was of a malignant type. 
In a holy city unholiness had found a safe refuge. 

‘The Scribes, Sadducees, and Pharisees were the gentle- 
men of that time; rich, prosperous, dominant, with 
every inducement to keep the old order intact and the 
whited sepulchres in good repair. It was their aim to 
keep the decayed and putrifying parts of their system 
well out of sight, covered up with the smiling aspects 
of prosperity. The poor Galilean, an obscure, even 
despised, figure, came with the living word of truth and 
righteousness on his lips; and, though they killed him 
barbarously, still those simple words acted on the walls 
of their city as the ram’s horn of Joshua is fabled to 
have acted on the walls of Jericho. The walls of the 
sham city fell down. Wherever new truth stirs God’s 
forces to action against sin and wickedness and sluggish 
eace, he, Jesus, the Christ, comes again, and renews his 
mission to man. ‘This very year we can trace his foot- 
steps through the streets of our towns and cities, and anew 
his word of power has gone out through the world. 


Current Topics. 


EmPHATIC approval of Winston Spencer Churchill’s 
proposal of a ‘“‘naval holiday,” and a recommendation 
that the United States take the initiative for the calling 
of an international conference to discuss a temporary 
cessation of the construction of sea armaments, are 
conspicuous features of the annual report submitted at 
the beginning of the week by Josephus Daniels, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In proposing the construction of only 
two dreadnoughts this year,—as against the four contem- 
plated in the report of the Navy General Board, under 
the chairmanship of Admiral George Dewey,—the Secre- 
tary of the Navy points out the rapidly increasing expen- 
ditures which the nations are lavishing upon their re- 
spective armaments, and calls the attention of the Pres- 
ident and the country to the possibilities in the direction 
of partial disarmament that are offered under the plan 
recently proposed to Germany by the first lord of the 
British admiralty as a welcome sign of a future less 
hampered by constant and growing preparations for 
war. 

Fd 


Mruitary and financial difficulties are besetting the 
path of Victoriano Huerta in such proportions, as the 
result of continuous rebel successes, that the elimination 
of the Mexican dictator from the international situation 
appeared, at the beginning of the week, to be a prospect of 
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the nearer future than at any time since the present 
civil war was precipitated in the republic. One:of the 
immediate military possibilities that confront Huerta 
is the cutting off of the capital from the sea-coast and 
the consequent interruption of every avenue for the 
importation of munitions of war for the federal forces. - 
The constitutionalists, flushed with victories over the 
federal army, are now carrying out the initial movements 
of a general advance upon the capital. Already the 
City of Mexico is suffering severely from a practically 
complete suspension of business, from a lack of fuel 
and other supplies, and from a wide-spread demoraliza- 
tion in the public service. The rebel leaders, at the 
beginning of the week, were predicting that Huerta’s 
fall would be accomplished in a month. 
st 

COMPREHENSIVE action to deal with the problem of 
the trusts, and the related problem of the high cost of 
living, is contemplated by Congress in the winter session, 
which opened last Monday. After the currency reform 
bill has been disposed of, and the leaders are bending 
their energies to the early passage of that measure, the 
national legislature will proceed with the consideration 
of several administration projects designed to make the 
operations of the Sherman anti-trust law effective. 
Among the bills already introduced, which will be of 
immediate interest to the ultimate consumer, is one 
that aims to limit the possibilities of the cold storage 
system as an artificial stimulator of prices. ‘This 
measure, which bears the name of Representative Ken- 
neth D. McKellar of Tennessee, and which is said to 
have the approval of President Wilson, specifies rigidly 
the length of time in which food may be kept in cold 
storage, and provides penalties ranging from fines of 
from $100 to $1,000, to the maximum fine plus imprison- 
ment for a term of five years for violations of the pro- 


jected law. 
ed 


ACTING possibly under the stimulus of a growing con- 
viction at Washington that valuable concession awarded 
by the president of Colombia to the Pearson Syndicate, 
a British concern in Colombia, might constitute a vio- 
lation of the Monroe doctrine, Lord Cowdray in behalf 
of his fellow-capitalists last week announced his inten- 
tion to abandon the project, which involved many mill- 
ions of dollars. When the terms for the exploitation 
were signed last spring by Lord Murray of Elibank, a 
representative of the Pearson Syndicate, it was discovered 
by the State Department at Washington that the terms 
of the contract would enable the British capitalists to 
carry our practically unlimited operations in the republic 
of Colombia, including the construction of an interoceanic 
canal to rival the waterway across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The political importance of the concessions was suggested 
by the fact that Lord Cowdray and his associates are 
closely allied with the British government. ‘The aban- 
donment of the project is partly the result of popular 
opposition in Colombia itself. 
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THE phantom of 1870 is evoked before the world, 
and before Germany in particular, in a statement made 
last week by Prince Bernhard von Biilow, former chan- 
cellor of the German empire, who broke his vow of 
silence to inform his countrymen that in his opinion 
France constitutes a constant menace to Germany. 
Prince von Biilow argues that it is futile to hope for 
a reconciliation between the empire and the republic, 
so long as Alsace-Lorraine remain in German hands. 
France, the aged statesman points out, has never recon- 
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ciled herself to the loss of what all Frenchmen regard as 
French soil. He tells his countrymen that France, what- 
ever may be her present polite attitude toward Germany, 
is only awaiting the opportune moment when the inter- 
national situation shall permit her to attack Germany 
with a fair prospect of success. This conviction, says 
von Biilow, must be the basis of German policy. Any 
assumption that the French people are abandoning their 
inherent anti-Germanism in response to imperial or 
official blandishments the retired chancellor charac- 


terizes as an illusion. 
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AROUSED by the disclosures of appalling atrocities 
under the authority of British capital in the rubber fields 
of Putumayo in Peru, recently made by a British com- 
missioner, a notable company of eminent Britons last 
week presented a petition to Prime Minister Asquith, 
urging that immediate legislative measures be taken to 
prevent the evasion of the provisions of the Slave Trade 
act under the British flag or for the benefit of British 
investors. ‘The signatories to the petition, among whom 
are James Bryce, former ambassador to the United States, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Earl Curzon of Ked- 
leston, former viceroy of India, point out that the inves- 
tigation at Putumayo has furnished indications that 
“conditions of native labor elsewhere in South America 
and other tropical and semi-tropical countries where Brit- 
ish subjects and capital are operating are closely akin to 
slavery.” Such conditions, the petitioners assert, are 
repugnant to British institutions, and it behooves the 
British government to prevent their perpetuation. 


wt 


A DISCORDANT note is struck by Colombia in the chorus 
of welcome with which Latin-America is greeting Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, former president of the United States, 
in his trip south of Mexico. Denouncing Mr. Roose- 
velt’s statement in Buenos Ayres, that his policy toward 
Colombia in the acquisition of the Panama Canal route 
_ was in harmony with the laws of nations and the spirit 
of civilization, the Colombian congress has forwarded a 
protest to all the presidents of the South American re- 
publics, pointing out that Mr. Roosevelt’s argument 
conveys a menace to the liberties of small states in their 
intercourse with greater powers. Colombia’s protest 
says that approval of Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude is “impru- 
dent, because it justifies a policy contrary to the interests 
and rights of Latin-American nations, and damaging 
to the operations of justice, as it stands in opposition to 
the actual attitude of the government and people of the 
United States, who profess to be animated by very dif- 
ferent sentiments in favor of equity and international 
friendship.” 


From the Nominating Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


The nominating committee of the American Unitarian 
Association has organized with Richard Webb, 96 Ex- 
change Street, Portland, Me., as chairman, and James 
Kingman, 52 Summer Street, Boston, as secretary. The 
other members of the committee are as follows: Emerson 
H. Addington, New Orleans; Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass.; Mrs. Morgan 
Brooks, Urbana, Ill.; Mrs. Robert H. Davis, New York; 
Rey. Arthur Maxson Smith, Berkeley, Cal.; and George B. 
Stratton, Concord, N.H. 

In accordance with the resolve creating the committee 
the secretary is ready to receive in behalf of the committee 
“suggestions and recommendations of names to be put 
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in nomination’’ for the following offices to be filled at the 
next election; viz., president; a vice-president from each 
of the eight following districts, Northern New England, 
Southern New England, Middle States, Southern States, 
Central West, Rocky Mountain States, Pacific Coast, and 
Dominion of Canada; secretary; assistant secretary; 
treasurer; six other directors, four of whom must be from 
New England, one from the Middle and Southern States, 
and one from the Western States and Pacific Coast; 
and four members of the nominating committees, two of 
whom must be from New England, one from the Pacific 
Coast, and one from the Western States. 

The resolve as it now stands (after the amendment 
passed at the annual meeting of 1911 to make it conform 
to the intention of the meeting which originally enacted 
it) contains no provision requiring the committee to 
put any names other than those of its own choice on the 
preliminary ballot to be cast by mail, but the commit- 
tee will put on the preliminary ballot as a candidate for 
any office ‘‘the name of any person in whose behalf has 
been filed before April 1, 1913, a nomination paper 
signed by at least fifty Unitarians of adult age, provided 
no more tha. five of such signers shall be connected with 
the same church or parish,’ this requirement being the 
same as is provided by the resolve for getting names on 
the final ballot to be cast at the annual meeting. ‘The 
same nomination paper with its signature may be used 
for putting names on both the preliminary ballot and the 
final ballot, if the double purpose is specified in the paper. 

“Suggestions and recommendations” to be of service 
to the committee should be sent in at the earliest moment 
and preferably not later than January 1. ‘The resolve 
requires the committee to issue the preliminary ballots 
‘“‘on the first day of April or as soon as practicable there- 
after,’’ and the ballots must be returned before May 1. 
It is therefore obviously impracticable for the commit- 
tee to wait until April 1 before approaching any one 
in regard to the use of his name, especially as the candi- 
dates must be taken from widely separated localities. 


For Churches and Life Members of the American 


Unitarian Association. 


The Commission, under the resolution passed at the 
annual meeting of 1913, to report on the legal status of 
the American Unitarian Association, and to recommend 
changes therein, is now in session, and is considering 
certain alterations in or amendments to the by-laws, 
and also matters relating to the nomination and election 
of officers. The Commission will welcome any sugges- 
tions from persons interested, as to the subjects enu- 
merated or as to any other matters relating to the organ- 
ization and conduct of the Association. 

By order of the Commission 

Leésuig C. Cornisu, Chairman. 
Henry H. Fuuier, Secretary, 
gto Barristers Hall, Boston. 


Brevities. 


“Tt is our duty to humanity not only to live as long, 
but to live as actively and helpfully as possible to the 
end of our earthly chapter,” says Bernard Macfadden, 


Prof. Boros Sidis of Harvard, in his “Psychology of 
Laughter,” finds the secret of its expression to lie in 
“the consciousness of our superiority’’ and as “‘a re- 
lease of surplus energy,” while the complementary fact 
of the ludicrous is a present sense of ‘‘the relation of 
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inferiority.” Speaking of the equality of tragedy and 
comedy, he says, “Like tragedy, comedy sounds the 
depths of the reserve human energy, of which man in 
his every-day life remains entirely unaware.” 


Here is something for the slang-user to think about, 
uttered by Frank Grierson, an English essayist, in the 
form of an epigram, ‘‘'When we become impoverished 
in pocket, we buy the cheapest goods; when we become 
impoverished in mind, we use the cheapest phrases.” 


The little six-year-old daughter of a correspondent 
related to her brother, age seven, a dream which, evi- 
dently, she had not enjoyed. He said to her, very seri- 
ously, ‘‘Never mind, Sissy: dreams are only moving 
pictures in your mind.’’ That is better than some of 
the philosophers have done with their explanations. 


Prof. Bergson believes that memory is imperishable; 
that all we have thought, felt, and experienced in past 
life is in some way stored up and may, under favor- 
able. circumstances, be revived as in dreams; and that 
the totality of the past is involved in the present as a 
rolling snow-ball gathers up all that is in its path. 


Missouri surprises us by coming forward with the 
highest rank among the states for literacy. She is also 
demanding some radical reforms in her system of educa- 
tion, based on the conviction of Dr. W. T. Harris, who 
insisted that “‘any education that does not feed as well 
as instruct is a failure.” So that, whereas it used to be 
said that the average citizen of Missouri “wanted to be 
shown,’’ he is now apparently getting ready to show the 
rest of us how to educate the masses. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Harvard Divinity School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The comments of Prof. Starbuck in your last issue, on 
“The Plight of our Theological Seminaries,’’ are vigorous 
and stimulating, and with their general intention I cor- 
dially concur. Some statements of fact should, however, 
be corrected. 

1. The ‘Report on Theological Education,” which 
Prof. Starbuck criticises, gives, he says, the first place 
among its recommendations “to erudition on the part of 
the faculty.” The precise opposite of this is the fact. 
“The School,” the Report says, ‘exists not primarily 
for the sake of its faculty, but for the sake of its students. 
... The aim of the teaching, the purpose of the endow- 
ments, the justification of the School, must be found in 
an efficient ministry.’’ Prof. Starbuck’s words of criti- 
cism, in fact, almost reiterate the words of the report. 
“Ts not,” he says, “the greater need that of the spirit 
of religion, vitalizing the erudition?”’ 

2. As to the “Social Impulse,” Prof. Starbuck asks, 
“What is the Harvard Divinity School doing, one wonders, 
in stimulating and directing this impulse?”’ This is not 
a case for wondering, but for inquiring. Ihe Harvard 
Divinity School was, in fact, the first academic centre 
in this country “to undertake the direction of the social 
impulse,’ and its instruction has expanded into a depart- 
ment with four teachers, eleven courses, a museum, and 
a library, to which almost every divinity student resorts. 
Whether these teachers have been able “‘to inspire young 
men with the glory of helping’? may be debated, but it 
can hardly be maintained that they “approach modern 
sociological problems in the scholastic spirit of the four- 
teenth century,’”—whatever that may be. 

3. As to the defect, which most naturally attracts 
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Prof. Starbuck’s attention, of a training in religious 
education, it should be said that no one has felt this lack 
more keenly than the present Dean of the School. By 
procuring special gifts for this purpose, he has been -able 
to meet the need by securing the expert instruction of 
Prof. Coe of Union Seminary and of Prof. Holmes of the 
Harvard Department of Education, so that Prof. Star- 
buck’s description “of an incredible situation, a divinity 
school in a centre of culture, ... without so much as 
a single course of study in Religious Education,” is, in 
relation to the last few years, not only incredible, but in- 
correct. 

4. As to the last ‘tide in the thoughts of men of which 
this School seems entirely innocent,—the scientific in- 
terpretation of religion,’ it would seem sufficient to point 
to the courses of Prof. Fenn on~ Theism, Christian 
Mysticism, and Christian- Theology; of Prof. E. C.. 
Moore on “The Nature of Religion’; and of Prof. Evans 
on “The Philosophical Basis of the Christian Religion” 
and the ‘Distinctive Truths of Christianity.”” These 
teachers may not satisfy Prof. Starbuck’s definition of 
scientific interpreters of religion, but they at least know 
what he means and are not wholly incompetent to dis- 
cuss it. Most surprising of all is Prof. Starbuck’s allu- 
sion to the condition of the University. ‘‘ Does the School 
flatter itself that its students can study religion in the 
University to which it is attached? ‘They will find there 
pleasant dissertations about religion, ... but they will 
find there no one who is devoting his life to understanding 
scientifically and philosophically this most intricate and 
most central fact of human experience.” One might 
have hoped that a Department of Philosophy which has 
produced in rapid succession James’s “Varieties of 
Religious Experience,” Palmer’s ‘Nature of Goodness,”’ 
and Royce’s ‘Problem of Christianity,’’ might be safe 
from the indictment of indifference to the scientific study 
of religion. ‘The Harvard Divinity School has, in fact, no 
ally so invaluable as the Department of Philosophy, and 
those students who are familiar with courses like Royce’s 
“Discussions of the Problems of Conduct and Religion,” 
or Perry’s “Present Philosophical Tendencies,”—not to 
speak of Eucken’s Seminary in the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion in 1912-13,—are not likely to describe the De- 
partment as “doing next to nothing in a constructive 
way.” 

Prof. Starbuck’s comments, therefore, though in their 
spirit and purpose admirable, seem to me in their details 
somewhat misleading. the Harvard Divinity School, 
as one who is no longer connected with it may confidently 
say, is not self-satisfied, unobservant, or disinclined 
“to vulgarize itself by the injection of a more ruddy strain.” 
On the contrary, the School is well aware that it is now 
confronted by possibilities, in the presence of which all 
those who care for its future should unite for its support. 
The case as it at present stands is rather that of a prob- 
lem than of a “plight.” Francis G. PEABODY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. ; 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


One condition of successful prophecy is an accurate 
knowledge of facts as they are. When, therefore, Prof. 
Starbuck indulges in such gloomy predictions concerning 
the future of the Harvard Divinity School, its friends 
may naturally ask whether his description of its present 
condition is trustworthy. He states that the School 
has remained unaffected by three great streams of present 
interest,—the Social Impulse, Religious Education, and 
the Scientific Interpretation, or, more specifically, the 
Psychology of Religion. That the Harvard Divinity 
School has not at this present moment a member of the - 
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Faculty devoted to the teaching of Sociology, or Social 
Ethics, is quite true, but it has been true only since 
Prof. Peabody became emeritus in February of this year. 
Even now, however, our students are not in quite so 
bad a plight as Prof. Starbuck thinks, for they have access 
to courses in the subject given by Prof. Evans of Andover 
and Profs. Ford, Foerster, Rappard, and Ripley, Dr. 
Brackett, Dr. Carstens, and Dr. Anderson (in Prof. 
Carver’s absence) of the College Faculty. That is, 
there are offered our students this year no less than twelve 
courses in the Department of Social Ethics. Since our 
work is elective, students may take these courses if they 
wish arid are not “held down to courses that look back- 
ward.” The insinuation that the impulse for social 
righteousness which Prof. Starbuck acknowledges to be 
present in the Unitarian fellowship is due to reaction 
from the antiquated curriculum of the school seems quite 
gratuitous, besides being a slur upon Prof. Peabody, 
which will astonish those who have studied with him. 

Secondly, Prof. Starbuck asserts that the Harvard 
Divinity School has not ‘‘a single course of study in 
Religious Education.” May I call his attention to our 
Announcement in which such a course is offered, given 
by Dr. Holmes of the Harvard Department of Educa- 
tion? That the course was not given last year, even 
though it was proposed that Prof. Starbuck himself should 
teach it, was due to the conviction of the Faculty, based 
upon experience, that the demands of the students for 
the course, as shown by their elections, are fully met by 
giving it every other year. 

Thirdly, Prof. Starbuck states that the School has no 
place for the scientific interpretation of religion, by which 
he seems to mean the psychology of religion. That 
depends in part upon whether psychology is a part of 
philosophy and whether philosophy is scientific. Dean 
Everett offered for many years a course on the psychology 
of religion, and the ground covered by that course is 
now covered, and more besides, by Prof. EK. C. Moore, 
who announces one full course, and a seminary course, 
on ‘‘The Philosophy of Religion.” ‘There is also a course 
on the “History and Philosophy of Christian Mysticism.”’ 
On account of Prof. Moore’s absence none of these courses 
happens to be given this year, but all are part of our 
regular curriculum. 

Moreover, since _a knowledge of facts is as essential 
for philosophy as for prophecy, we offer work in the 
history of religion which in character and amount can 
be surpassed nowhere in this country. Naturally, these 
courses by Profs. G. F. Moore and Lyon of our Faculty 
and Profs. Woods, C. H. Moore, Kittredge, and Robin- 
son of the College Faculty deal mainly with ancient 
religions, but philosophy has never yet restricted its 
data to the facts of the present day. Moreover, even 
courses in systematic theology which aim to present a 
scientific interpretation of religious experience may fairly 
be deemed courses in the scientific interpretation of 
religion. 

It has seemed well to make this brief statement of 
the facts lest students wishing to prepare for the ministry, 
and supposing that in view of Prof. Starbuck’s reputation 
his statement of facts can be implicitly trusted, should 
be diverted from the Harvard Divinity School, to their 
own misfortune. All the facts here stated may be found 
in the Official Announcement of the School, which will 
be sent to any address upon application. That the 
School ought to be doing more and better work is per- 
fectly true: it will do so when a.successor to Prof. Peabody 
has. been appointed. An increase in our endowments 
would still further increase our usefulness. But whether 
the decrepitude of the School is quite so extreme as Prof. 
Starbuck thinks may well be doubted in view of the vigor 
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of our recent graduates. The Alma Mater of such sons 
as Foote, Forbes, Holmes, Peterson, Snow, Sturtevant, 
Slocombe, Leavens, Vail, Perkins (to mention only a 
few of our recent graduates in the Unitarian ministry) 
cannot be quite on the verge of dissolution. 

W. W. FENN. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Damaged Goods, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I urge, through the columns of the Register, as 
many of our Unitarian men and women as live in the 
neighborhood of Boston, to go to see the play of “‘ Dam- 
aged Goods’’? Social evil should have arrayed against 
it every power for good in the community from the 
church to the Board of Health. At present the greatest 
difficulty in combating this evil lies in the ignorance of 
the public regarding the real nature of its menace. 
“Damaged Goods” is the morality play written to pre- 
sent the reality of this evil in such an impressive way 
that the public may be enlightened by seeing its relation 
to innocent human lives. 

This play offers no solution, but it does present the 
terms of the problem with such exactitude that we be- 
come better equipped to work intelligently towards its 
solution. Because soul and body are involved in this 
evil, we need to approach it with solemnity and see it 
whole as it is presented in this drama. Let the play be 
judged only by those who witness it. 


MABEL DELANO LorD. 
Boston, Mass. 


Charles Gordon Ames.* 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


Look at the two portraits in this volume: how much 
they reveal! Here isa face that, so far as features went, 
was not particularly handsome. (The use of that word 
seems almost an impertinence, it was so much more and 
better than that.) But it is glorified and transfigured 
by the light of the spirit that shines through the eyes and 
around the lips that have spoken to us such high-hearted 
wisdom,—a wisdom that was partly in his original make- 
up, and partly born of experience turned into character. 
As Matthew Arnold said of Emerson,—surely about the 
greatest service that one human being can render to an- 
other,—he was the friend and helper of all those who 
would live in the spirit. 

Though it was not my good fortune to meet Mr. Ames 
very often, I somehow felt that I knew him as well as-I 
knew anybody in the world. For it did not need many 
meetings to show that his rich personality was one of the 
most vital things you ever encountered. From the days 
when I used to see him in New York City, in the office of 
Dr. Bellows’s paper, The Liberal Christian, which he 
sometimes entered like an arrow of light, to those last 
days in Boston when I occasionally met him in the street, 
where his face wore that wan but triumphant smile,—as 
we read that the martyrs smiled in the fire,—and he would 
answer my question as to his welfare by saying that he 
was ‘‘faint but pursuing”’ still,—ever and always Charles 
G. Ames was for me a man apart. And now though we 
call him dead, he lives ‘‘in minds made better by his 
presence,’’ and is still, I doubt not, to many souls “the 
cup of strength in some great agony.” He who prac- 
tised immortality here, still “enkindles generous ardor, 
feeds pure love, is the sweet presence of a good diffused.” 

I will not say that all of this remarkable personality 


* CHARLES Gorpon Ames. A Spiritual Autobiography. Withan Epilogue by Alice 
Ames Winter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 
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is in this “Spiritual Autobiography.” There was so much 
of him! But very much of his rare charm, of his wit, 
his immortal freshness as of “the eternal boy,” his en- 
thusiasm for every good cause, his love of his friends, his 
never-to-be-daunted courage, his unflinching honesty, 
are all to be found in this story of his spiritual life. 

There were not two men here,—just one, and that one 
‘all of a piece.” I have heard him say that, when a dog 
barked at him, he used to think: “Ah, you’ve found me 
out, you’ve found me out!’’ But surely there was nothing 
to ‘find out” that was mean or cowardly or base. And, 
if ever man had the courage of his convictions, who 
stood to his guns through good and evil report, it was he. 
Here is a characteristic touch that reveals the genuine 
man, as well as any longer or seemingly more important 
passage. When he first went to the Somerville church, 
which to his Western eyes ‘“‘seemed too sumptuous and 
the people too elegant,” he found a black silk robe in 
the minister’s room. Must he don it? “Perhaps they 
had a rule requiring the preacher to wear it: perhaps 
they would be shocked were I to appear in plain, every- 
day garb. I began to put the thing on, but felt exactly 
as if I were getting myself in readiness for some theatrical 
performance, some character not quite true to myself. 
I laid the robe back on the chair, and have never tried 
the experiment since, though I have spoken in perhaps 
a hundred Unitarian pulpits. It does not seem like a 
large question either way, and generally I have had 
‘clothes enough besides’; but recently, to glorify a 
wedding-party, I wore a robe, and was amused to find 
that it made no serious difference.’’ That was the very 
man in both instances. He would not wear a robe to 
lend adventitious importance to an office which he thought 
could very well take care of itself, yet, when he put it on, 
he was ‘‘amused to find that it made no serious difference.” 

Mr. Ames’s religious experience was, I suppose, not un- 
like that of many men who have come out from the older 
theology into the larger light. But it was full of groanings 
that could not well be uttered, and of ghastly terrors that 
haunted the poor boy and man till he had come into the 
glorious liberty of the children of the free-woman, and was 
entangled no more in the yoke of bondage. As a child, 
by day and night, he ‘‘saw the leaping flames of hell, out 
of which infernal hands were clutching to draw me in. 
Often I pictured myself as one of an assembled world 
standing before the great white throne and hearing help- 
lessly the sentence of endless doom.” So I have known 
another good man, who said that he never looked upon a 
brilliant sunset sky without thinking of the eternal burn- 
ings of the theological hell. The boy tormented him- 
self with such questions as these: “Do I love God? No. 
Do I love the neighbor? No. Am I fit for heaven? 
No. ... If I took God’s name in vain, He would be angry; 
if I went in swimming on Sunday, He might drown me; 
if I told lies, He would burn me. Is it strange that the 
dread of Hell was much stronger than the desire for 
Heaven?” “Conversion” came to him when about 
fourteen years old; but in that great experience there 
was something different from the ordinary “orthodox” 
process,—something native to the young man himself. 
For after a long period of doubt his heart “grew light and 
happy,—very tender, too, and loving towards everybody. 
... It was a feeling towards all men such as I thought 
Christ must have had.” 

From this point he was led of the spirit—why should 
Unitarians be afraid to use the beautiful old words?— 
to ‘improve his gift’”’ (of which he says naively, “there 
was plenty of need’’), and so began his long work in the 
ministry. ‘There was always something of the Quaker 
feeling about that work,—he was never exactly a “‘hireling 
minister.’ For example, preaching for the Free Will 
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Baptists, eighteen miles east of Cleveland, from 1847- 
49, he could hardly have been like Jeshurun, who 
“waxed fat and kicked,” as these were the arrangements 
for his support: “I was to board myself. Indian meal 
was cheap; a good woman baked it into heavy bread for 
nothing; for variety I made it into mush; butter or mo- 
lasses added savor; sometimes the lady of the boarding- 
house downstairs would send a pitcher of milk, with the 
playful remark that she had plenty of it, and would 
gladly take some from the hogs if I would make myself 
a good minister.” In another place, after choking and 
boggling over the price, Mr. Ames received thirty dollars 
for the twenty-six sermons of six months, and this he says 
was the only case in his life in which he bargained for 
material reward. ‘‘My rule has been to accept without 
question whatever remuneration_came, and to work for 
nothing if nothing was offered. I adopted from the be- 
ginning the principle that it was wrong to preach for a 
living, but right to earn the means of a livelihood by 
secular industry, whenever -provision is not freely made by 
the people. But, whether well paid, half paid, or self- 
supported, preach I must, wherever doors might open, 
or wherever I could push them open.” : 

Surely if ever there were a man who, with Paul, could 
say, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel,”’ it was Charles 
Gordon Ames, and everywhere the word that he spoke 
was for the healing of the nations. 

Almost every page of this story invites quotation and 
comment. Is it the question of the growing heresy and 
the coming forth into the freedom of the liberal church? 
It is interesting to know that the reading of Volney’s 
“Ancient Empires” was the first thing that shook his 
faith in the supernatural origin of Christianity. “For 
a moment it seemed that all was lost—God, Christ, 
Revelation, Immortality, seemed to dissolve in thin mist. 
I was even brought to ask the question, Must I not go 
to the prayer-meeting and tell them that I have given up 
religion as a humbug?” It seems that the editor of the 
Morning Star—quite like Mr. Ames’s dog—began to find 
him out, and scented heresy in his contributions to the 
paper, for he said to him, “Charles, you must kill that 
laughing devil, or it will kill you.” Mr. Ames adds: 
“T went away to weep because I had laughed, as now I 
laugh to think I wept. But nature would have its way, 
and I gradually learned to respect the provisions for a 
safety-valve.”” How well has it been for all of us that 
that “laughing devil’ was not killed out! Weare some- 
times saved by humor, as wellas by grace. And this man’s 
wit was of his very essence, as genuine as the spiritual 
life of his soul. Was there ever anything more immor- 
tally clever than when the California bully snapped his 
fingers in the minister’s face, and said, ‘“‘“Mr. Ames, I’d 
lick you for a penny.’ Quick as a flash the minister 
replied, ‘‘I won't give it.’’ Or, what was even wiser or 
wittier than this, when a young woman went to him to 
consult him “as to something she had done that she 
thought unkind and mean.’ He listened, gave her some 
advice as to what she could do in the way of reparation, 
and added: “Then dismiss the whole subject from your 
thoughts—unless you like to chew nettles. I know 
only one animal that does.” Or he thus characterizes 
a certain sort of oncommon sense, “There are plenty of 
illustrious angels who couldn’t be trusted to run a hotel.” 
The form of speech is,-to say the least, unusual,—some 
stupid people might call it irreverent,—there is such an 
odd misunderstanding about what real reverence is! 
But, though Mr. Ames sometimes said startling, or even 
rather audacious, things, the soul of reverence and good- 
ness was always in him. He had such open vision that 
he was not afraid to say what odd or funny shapes oc- 
casionally lined the way to heaven. 
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His introduction to Channing came through a reading 
club in Minneapolis, where extracts from Channing and 
Dewey were sometimes read. Mr. Ames says that in 
listening to them he was “affected like one who goes 
with weak eyes into a strong light.” But he did not 
dare to read further. ‘‘Volney had nearly upset me once. 
What might Channing do?” His first knowledge of Theo- 
dore Parker came when he read a sermon of the great 
heresiarch while riding across the prairie between Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, in 1853. “‘That sermon did the 
business.’’ And so it happened that very soon he left- 
his old friends the Baptists, and like the patriarch went 
out, not knowing whither he went. Well he followed 
Emerson’s great precept: “ O friend, never strike sail toa 
fear! Come into port grandly, or sail with God the seas.” 
It happened that twenty gentlemen in Bloomington, IIL., 
had met to confer about establishing a liberal society. 
Mr. Ames had stated his views to James Freeman Clarke, 
that large-minded champion of liberty, whose pulpit was 
the only one in Boston open to Theodore Parker. And, 
though at this time Mr. Ames affirmed that he was not 
a Unitarian,—like some of the noblest men, including 
Channing, he cared little for the name, but very much for 
the methods. and the spirit,—the spirit led him into an 
unexpectedly large place; for soon, with Mr. Clarke’s 
advice, over this Bloomington society—which was then 
called ‘‘’T'he Broad Gauge,”’ and against which there were 
many and bitter fulminations,—Mr. Ames was settled for 
“a succession of good, great years of happy freedom in 
thinking and speaking.’ Naturally, the label “ Unita- 
rian” got attached to him, and he says he no longer 
tried to get rid of it. 

I cannot follow this interesting story in detail. For 
that matter, is not its shining record in all the churches 
of our faith? He himself speaks of the three years when 
he edited the Christian Register as the ‘most useful 
years of my life, as certainly they were the most laborious; 
for I had never gotten my own consent, or the consent 
of others, to give up preaching,’’—and he was constantly 
running from Boston to speak in the pulpit of the Ger- 
mantown (Pa.) church. ‘The remarkable quality of Mr. 
Ames’s work on the Register is generally acknowledged. 
It was full of light and sweetness, of wit and wisdom. 
Indeed, like Goldsmith, he touched nothing that he did 
not adorn,—not, of course, with any artificial ornament, but 
with the natural charm of his own style, which was just 
a part of the man himself. ‘Then came the splendid minis- 
try to that splendid church, the Church of the Disciples, 
where all the largeness and inward illumination of the 
minister found quick response in the ready minds of his 
listeners. Happy the people who had such a leader! 
Happy the minister who had such people to lead! 

Mrs. Winter adds in her ‘‘Epilogue”’ a fuller record of 
Mr. Ames’s service in social reform and what are called 
“practical” affairs. But here assuredly there was no 
conflict between theory and practice. A man of ideas 
may become a man of affairs, and Mr. Ames put his ideas 
where they belonged,—into the cause of freedom every- 
where, the uplifting of the slave,—the enfranchisement of 
women, furthering the kindergarten system, standing by 
the “Republican principles’ that were laid firm in Minne- 
sota by the group of men of whom Goy. Ramsey be- 
came the exponent,” etc. Truly, the children of light 
are sometimes quite as wise as the children of this world, 
and Mr. Ames, like our ‘‘ Yankee Plato,”’ had a good streak 
of common sense in his make-up. Mrs. Winter calls 
him “a practical mystic,’ and there was no clashing be- 
tween the two seemingly contradictory elements. He 
was “earthily-minded and heavenly-minded at the same 
time,”’—a very good mixture,—and he did not keep the two 
qualities in water-tight compartments. As was said of 
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another, he was “one of those who have their good things 
in this world—a very excellent place tohave them!’”’ But 
these ‘‘good things’’ included, of course, the best things 
of the mind and of the spirit. In all his work he was 
strengthened, cheered, and helped, as Mrs. Winter bears 
witness, by Mrs. Ames, “‘ whose intellectual interests were 
as keen, whose genius created the home in which such 
a spirit as his could live and move and have its being with 
no sense of restriction, but with constant stimulus to be 
its best.” 

Many of us have a very vivid remembrance of the day 
when the earthly part of Charles Gordon Ames was 
brought to the Church of the Disciples for a last service 
of thankfulness that this good man had lived. I never 
knew such a note of joy as that which mingled with ‘‘the 
grief that must have way.” Every one seemed strangely 
uplifted from the common light of day, and yet it was 
just the good common day, too. From the opening hymn, 
“Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings,’”’ with its exulting 
cry of spiritual triumph over “transitory things,” through 
the wise and illuminating words of the ministers and 
fellow-workers who had loved him, it seemed less a funeral 
service than a service of thanksgiving for the rich and 
noble life just ended. Surely, he would have so wished it. 
To his inward vision, spiritual realities had ever been so 
near that he could have said with Emerson, when told 
that the material world would soon be destroyed, ‘‘ Well, 
I can get along without it.” So it was for Charles Ames, 
as he has sung it in ‘‘ Athanasia’’ :-— 

‘What care I, 
Though falls the sky, 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn? 
No fires of doom 
Can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn, 
Let go the breath! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss nor harm. 
Not of the clod 


Is the life of God; 
Let it mount as it will, from form to form.” 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Liberalism, the Religion of Democracy. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


II. 


I come closer now to our own religious fellowship. 
We often recall Jefferson’s expectation that the Unitarian 
religion would sweep America. Why has it never done 
so? First, no doubt, because the world was too barbarous 
for a humanitarian and democratic religion. But another 
answer is that, with a few exceptions, our people have 
never fully understood or accepted their own religion. 
They have been willing to be a sect, and no sect can 
give the democracy its religion. Consider briefly just 
two great limitations in our ordinary thought of religion. 

First, we have not begun yet fairly to appreciate or 
to teach what Paul calls ‘‘the proportion of faith.” Re- 
ligion has three co-o1dinate branches,—thought, feeling, 
and conduct. They are the real Trinity. Never can 
you separate them or overrate one of them to the dis- 
paragement of either of the others. But we have habitu- 
ally overrated our “orthodoxy”; that is, right thinking. 
But liberal or correct thought is perhaps less important 
than is liberal or generous feeling, and reverent feeling and 
joyous feeling and modest feeling, which forbids any of 
us ever to be proud of our thought. Have we not often 
been guilty of disagreeable and rather arrogant feeling 
toward the class of minds who hold ancient supersti- 
tions? Did we suppose we could persuade and help and 
convert superstitious people except by sympathy? More 
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important yet is liberal conduct. We have had noble and 
generous people among us, but I cannot think that our 
generosity as a whole has approached the demands of our 
thought. What? Grown-up children of God, and yet too 
often stingy and selfish and self-indulgent! I believe if 
our churches at the end of the Civil War had taxed 
themselves one hundred thousand dollars a year for the 
single cause of education among the enfranchised negroes 
and the backward whites of the South, we should be far 
nearer than we are to-day to the demonstration of our 
religious thought to America. 

Will you follow me now in my second criticism on the 
limitation of our religious teaching? I have always 
believed that the older Calvinist religion of New England 
held, under an awfully awkward and contradictory form, 
a profound truth in its doctrine of the everlasting neces- 
sity of what they called “‘conversion”’ or ‘‘regeneration.” 
Liberals have generally taken an easy view of human 
nature, as untrue as the Calvinist view was. They have 
evaded the stern and inexorable side of life, its mighty law 
of cost, its universal principle of sacrifice, wherein from 
lowest to highest every one must ‘‘die to live’; that is, 
give life that higher life may be. They have seldom 
tried to crack the hard nut of the old saying that a man 
must be willing ‘“‘to be damned for the glory of God.” 
Very interestingly modern psychological science is coming 
to the aid of religion to-day to help us see the kernel of 
truth in this austere word. This truth about human 
nature is closely related to democracy and bound up 
with its hopes. Please be patient with me as I try very 
hurriedly to inquire whether the following propositions 
are not true to the facts. 

First, human nature is what it is by virtue of an enor- 
mous weight of animal ancestry. Every mark of the 
animal of every sort is in man. We have a menagerie 
of animals down in the basement of our dwelling-place. 
No wonder our fathers taught “original sin.” We each 
have the material for it. 

Secondly, we are what we are as men by virtue of a 
spiritual nature. I mean what I have already urged, 
that there are in all of us the germs, the beginnings, the 
susceptibilities, of truth, faithfulness, devotion, integrity, 
love, the hunger for righteousness, the thought of the 
infinite life of God,—the very qualities in man upon which, 
as we have seen, democracy depends, and without which 
it is sure to languish and fail. 

Thirdly, the early period of growth of a soul is usually 
characterized by uncertainty between the animal im- 
pulses and passions, the ‘old man” as Paul called it, 
and the developing movement of the higher life, “the 
best self,’ as we say. It is at first in the child a sway- 
ing motion, in which he tries experiments with both fields 
of action, often with growing dissatisfaction and unrest. 

Fourthly, the normal growth of man as man involves 
somewhere a certain pretty definite transition of the will, 
an act of choice, or perhaps a series of such choices, becom- 
ing at last a fixed habit, running against the animal grain 
and yet impelled by an inward necessity, This move- 
ment of will may be variously interpreted, ‘I will follow 
Jesus,” “I will do as my father would have wished,” “I 
will do whatever God bids,” ‘“‘I will do right, whatever it 
costs,” “I will be true, though the heavens fall.’’ Here 
is the “new birth,” or ‘the birth from above”: it is 
real manhood or womanhood. Here is the beginning 
of maturity. No one ever becomes a grown man or 
woman till in some form, by silent growth or by sudden 
vision and obedience to it, this transition of will is 
passed. Once passed, new heavens and a new earth, 
sooner or later, appear. The old strife and contention 
cease. ‘There begins to be joy in every motion of the 
new freedom attained. Even the taming of the animal 
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passions develops a new harmony in the body and its 
members with increase of manhood. 

Fifthly, this new movement of choice and will cul- 
minates whenever the man sees, on the vast scale of the 
universe, what the life of God and therefore the life of 
man, his child, essentially are, when translated into 
daily conduct, as finely phrased in Jesus’ great words: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
and “‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Then 
at last the man knows what the Beatitudes mean, and he 
has attained the secret of both peace and fearlessness, 
being one with the life of God. 

Am I right in believing that Liberals have failed 
to rise to this great branch of fundamental teaching? 
We have not, therefore, grappled with the popular need, 
more or less felt by all, demanding not sugar-coated praise 
of the average man, but thorough and honest amendment, 
reformation, fulfilment, and a new and better will. 
The average man is not a bad citizen; the average legis- 
lator, or city councillor is not wicked and unscrupulous; 
the average man in business, whether for the public or 
for himself, does not mean to be a thief. But the aver- 
age man is still betwixt two currents and has no fixed 
will of his own. He is weak and goes with the crowd and 
does as others do, and so does injustice as effectually as 
if he intended it. We have a gospel for this weak, irreso- 
lute, negligent, and ineffective average man. Let him 
feel the motion of God in his soul and go with it. Let 
him trust his best self as the very life of God; let him 
make a great choice henceforth to be not his own slight 
and worse self, but to be ‘‘God’s man” to serve, and 
this average man will rise to new power, open-minded- 
ness, and willingness to co-operate with other men, such 
as he never knew before. 

The greatest and most practical of all questions that 
civilization has to do with is whether the average man is 
improvable and capable of being a mature man. If this 
average man is not improvable, you may despair of the 
success of democracy. How are a few to save it, if the men 
of whom it is composed are doomed by their nature to such 
carelessness, neglect, imbecility, extravagance, waste, 
selfishness, and drunkenness as we see in every great con 
stituency? But a long record of notable evidence demon- 
strates that our gospel is true. ‘There lies about us close 
to every church a wealth of sound human nature, 
largely unworked and untaught, but full of capabilities 
to construct a noble, righteous, and happy Common- 
wealth. It is the work of modern religion to preach 
this gospel and to teach and train and inspire men with 
its hope. 

Let me add here for our comfort, in face of the immense 
task of civilizing ourselves and the world, that we do it 
a step at a time and as ever by the old method of personal 
persuasion,—one soul at a time, and not by machinery and 
wholesale. So miglity, however, are the spiritual prin- 
ciples of which we have been speaking that the gain 
here and there of one determined will, the changing of the 
proportions of a constituency by a small percentage of 
increased virility,.the putting one fit man into a Presi- 
dency or mayoralty, may carry a whole population forward 
by the length of years towards new and permanent habits 
of civic Jife. 

A word as I pass, bearing upon a single point of our 
teaching much at issue at present, about the nature and 
position of Jesus. I do not think that the lovers of 
democracy among us have quite appreciated the fact 
that the view of Jesus which sets him in any way apart 
from the rest of mankind is essentially undemocratic. 
This view properly goes with a monarchical, not a demo- 
cratic, ideal of government. In the democracy we are 
not all equal or alike, but all are peers of the rank of 
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children of God. The greatest passages in the New 
Testament teach this. 

Moreover, practically, is it not unfortunate and de- 
bilitating to make Jesus the only and unique example of a 
man who loved to do the will of God? It is in us all to 
do this. We ought to believe it. We ought to teach 
every one that this is always the mark of the mature 
and grown man. ‘The gospel of the improvability of the 
common man, essential to good democracy, rests here. 
Perhaps no worse moral heresy is taught than that one 
alone of all the sons of men has always been and must 
always be hopelessly in advance of mankind. 

This idle question of Jesus’ relative rank is interest- 
ingly involved with recent discussion about the value and 
necessity of the symbol of the cross. he man on the 
cross, presently raised to the place of God Almighty, 
stood for a wonderful idea when it first came to men’s 
sight. It meant that the Master of Life, so far from 
being an impassive and distant deity, is close to all of 
us in every throb of daily life. He is the suffering God, 
as well as the loving and victorious One. But, when 
this beautiful truth is set apart from its immense limita- 
tions, when suffering and pain are set forth as the chief 
business of human life, when sacrifice is made to seem loss 
and not gain, when the figure upon the cross fills the 
whole horizon, especially when one alone is taken as 
vicarious cross-bearer for all the others, it is time to call 
a halt in the teaching of the cross before it shrouds relig- 
ion with gloom. ‘The simple fact is that labor, cost, 
suffering, the death of the body, is an inseparable and 
necessary element in life. More or less of it is in all life, 
just as it was in Jesus’ life. In the end it spells gain, 
higher life, progress, civilization. We may almost lay 
down the law that every great reform costs the life of 
the generation that brings it about, which passes off the 
stage before it can enter into the enjoyment of its victory. 
Will the democracy face the great law and be willing in 
each new generation to pour out its life in new forms that 
men may live more largely and nobly hereafter, as our 
fathers gave their lives in their day to purchase liberty? 
On this determination the hope of civilized government 
depends. 

I am pleading, you see, not in behalf of a religion, 
whether called liberal or Christian, or by any other 
name, assumed to be distinctive from other religions, 
which others must accept at our hands. I am pleading 
rather for the one religion, beneath all the religions. 
America is the meeting place of all nations, bringing here 
many forms and names of religion. We want a religion 
wide enough in its thought, large enough in its fellowship, 
noble enough in its inspiration, to give all these people a 
welcome, to make them at home, not to convert them 
from their own religion to another, so much as to show 
the superb heights to which every religious instinct of 
man points. I plead for a religion that shall teach and 
practise each of the great and precious Puritan virtues to 
which America owes its civic life. I plead also for a 
religion that combines the cheerful hope of the early 
liberal thought touching the value-and dignity of human 
nature, and the warm trust that Abraham Lincoln had 
in the honest intent of the common man, with the mighty 
dissatisfaction that the genuine Puritan had in the 
average man as he is, and with himself in particular, in 
view of the beautiful vision of moral perfection that 
God has set in our souls. Our religion teaches that men 
are not good enough yet to make citizens of a good Com- 
monwealth. Our religion insists that they can be and 
must be what few as yet are,—grown men, sons of God 
and not unruly boys. Our religion does not take away 
the franchise because men are unworthy of it. It trusts 
them with the franchise in order to make them more 
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worthy. There is great preaching to be done in our 
generation before we show men our vision. ‘There is 
great preaching to be done merely to keep to the front, 
what the old prophets called ‘‘a remnant” of devoted 
men and women sufficient to hold our present civiliza- 
tion from the peril of temporary degeneration. 

Finally, indeed, when we consider the facts of our 
times, the rush of the forces of the old barbarism, the 
immense temptations to the selfish and careless life, 
the subtle and shallow philosophies of egotism and brute 
force that prevail in high places, the multitude of the 
people whom no one has ever touched with a great love 
or shown the beautiful visions of God, the comparative 
fewness of those in any community who care supremely 
for truth and integrity, and really love their fellow-men, 
and especially our own helplessness and futility without 
the daily help of heaven, how all the deeper experiences 
of our lives rise into a great prayer, that we may be 
worthy and true, that we may hold fast our majestic 
faith, that we may be possessed with a growing modesty 
and uplifted by a mighty and constant good-will, akin 
to the will that guides the stars in their courses! 


The Higher Freedom. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 


We hear much to-day about the new freedom. What is 
meant by the new freedom? 

If I understand aright, the term implies the fact that 
exactly as one hundred and twenty-five years ago there 
was a growing realization of the value and importance 
of individual liberty in the political field, and a demand 
that men be allowed to govern themselves, so to-day in 
the economic realm men are seeking an equality of op- 
portunity, they are demanding for themselves industrial 
liberty,—the freedom of initiative uncoerced by the power 
of special privilege in the form of syndicate, trust, or big 
business concern. 

Alongside of this democratic freedom, this attempt to 
bring order, justice, and equality into the political and 
economic realm, there has been developing another kind 
of freedom. It is the freedom which comes from seeking 
the truth, from knowing the truth, and then from being 
loyal to it. 

Democracy from its very nature works, and must work, 
toward an ideal equality; 7.e., it works toward giving to 
every one equal protection, equal rights before the law, 
equal voting power, equal opportunity to make a liveli- 
hood, and an equal share in the employment of State and 
municipal property such as museums, parks, recreation 
grounds, national reservations, libraries, art galleries, and 
monumental buildings. 

The spirit which actuates the men and women engaged 
in teaching is of a like quality; 7.e., it is the spirit of in- 
clusiveness instead of exclusiveness, and the spirit which 
impels scientists is of this large character, for it is the 
spirit of freedom over against restriction, the spirit that 
is opposed to mere traditional authority or to the domi- 
nation of past beliefs. 

The combined force, then, of science, of education, of 
political democracy, of industrial democracy,—the com- 
bined force, I say, of these is steadily working toward 
a better form of freedom for the child, for the ordinary 
citizen, for the laborer, for the woman; it is developing 
a consciousness of our relations one to the other, and 
aiming to give to every human being the opportunity of 
self-expression. One of the greatest aids, it might be sup- 
posed to help forward this spirit of the age would be 
the Church. Certainly a church whose founder declared 
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among his last words, ‘For this cause came I into the 
world, that I might bear witness to the truth,” ought to 
have great sympathy for all those who are seeking to 
know the truth and to impart it: a church organized 
by simple peasants, fishermen, end tax-gatherers ought 
surely to be one opposed to splendid functionaries and 
distinct ecclesiastical grades. If the ordinary man can- 
not look to the Church, here in America, for help in 
fighting his battles for equality, where shall he look? If 
the searcher for truth cannot hope to find sympathy in 
the Church, where shall he find it? If the liberty-loving 
citizen can not see in the management of the Church a 
wise co-operation with the congregation, where shall he 
go to behold it? d 

Since the close of the Civil War there has grown up in 
among us a vast and powerful ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion which in its very first assertion strikes at the root 
of tolerance, of freedom, and of inclusiveness. What is 
that assertion? Itis this: ‘‘ There is but one true Church, 
Ours is that Church.” What is implied by that asser- 
tion? All other churches are false, and those who give 
adherence to them are atheists, infidels, or, at the very 
least, heretics. Yes, this implication is not dodged nor 
denied. The ecclesiastical organization to which I refer 
does very definitely speak of those who belong to other 
communions as heretics and non-believers: never to my 
knowledge does it, in any official way, speak of them 
as our fellow-believers, our Christian brothers, our co- 
workers in the faith. This of itself is unfortunate, for 
it makes for divisiveness instead of for union. Again 
this ecclesiastical organization interposes a high obstacle 
to any attempt at free intellectual inquiry: thus, of course, 
it interposes an obstacle to impartial and uncoerced in- 
vestigation and experimentation. It says, in effect, You 
may read those books which in our judgment are well 
for you to read, no others: you may publish those books 
which we allow you to publish, and you may publish no 
others. If you disobey, you do so under pain of inter- 
dict, under peril of excommunication. 

When we examine the books thus placed upon the 
Index Expurgatorius, we are surprised to find how many 
of them are the works of the best scientists, the valuable 
researches of archeologists and exegetical writers. 

How, we ask, can free inquiry be carried on under such 
limiting conditions? How can one know the truth if he 
is constrained in his search? What basis is there for 
comparison if one does not know what is said in defence 
of the other side? Surely the condemnation of Modern- 
ism, of its spirit and of its product, is much like the con- 
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It is to reverse the clock of time, to impede the march 
of events, to put men back, intellectually, into that posi- 
tion in which they were before the days of Rousseau and 
Voltaire and Goethe: it is to restore the Dark Ages. 

Let us be fair. Let us realize that the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization to which I am referring sees no need of free in- 
quiry, and it sees no need of such inquiry’ because it 
believes that it already possesses the saving truth: it 
believes that it is now the repository of the Christian 
faith, the faith once committed to the saints. Starting 
with this assumption, of course anything like investiga- 
tion, any doubt thrown upon this faith, seems scarcely 
short of impiety, yes, blasphemy. 

This being so, let us review one or two aspects of this 
faith to see whether they are in line with democratic aspi- 
rations; i.e., whether, on the whole, they will help towards 
making real those ideals which democracy cherishes. 

The moment we do so, we are brought among con- 
ceptions widely at variance with what is meant by 
democracy: we find ourselves amid imperialistic ideas, 
or, to be more accurate, amid such as reflect the old feudal 
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system. There, enthroned above, is the Lord of hosts, 
the King of Kings. There, surrounding his throne like 
feudatory chiefs; are the archangels and angels, the do- 
minions and powers, rank behind rank, and with them the 
vast array of cherubim and seraphim and saints, apos- 
tles, martyrs, and prophets. This company of heavenly 
dignitaries, this celestial hierarchy, is organized and ar- 
ranged on a strictly class basis. By that I mean on the 
basis of rank and importance, exactly as etiquette and 
form arranges persons in the order of their importance 
ata king’s court. In imperialistic Rome, when one came 
up from the provinces to acquire some favor from the 
emperor, he went not directly into the emperor’s pres- 
ence, but instead selected some influential patron and 
enrolled his name among the clients of that nobleman; 
so to-day the humble aspirant for heavenly favor, for 
divine mercy, does not dare to offer his prayers directly 
to the throne of grace with full confidence in the eternal 
love of the Almighty’s heart, but rather chooses some 
intercessor, some patron saint, and then offers his peti- 
tions in the name or for the sake of that saint, saying 
“Holy Sebastian, or Holy Saint Francis, pray for us sin- 
ners now and to the day of our death. Amen.” 

Possibly this conception of the heavenly court and 
the value obtained through the intercession of the saints 
might exert little influence one way or the other upon 
the progress, or the lack of progress, of American democ- 
racy were it not for the fact that the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization I have in mind chooses here in the United 
States to model its church and its church’s government 
upon this fanciful, celestial model. 

Here is where the harm lurks; for you cannot at one 
and the same time have two opposing ideals in this 
nation contending for men’s allegiance without one or 
the other giving way, or at least each modifying the 
other. 

A church form of government founded upon pure 
authority, upon the assumption of infallibility, must 
by its very nature, no matter how kindly disposed are its 
adherents, be at war with a state founded upon the 
basis of individual liberty, upon the foundation of free 
speech, free inquiry, free education, free thought. 

That this is so is shown by the fact of this church 
organization being at war with what are called our free 
public schools, and at war with all we mean by the 
phrase “free inquiry and free thought’’; is shown also 
by the fact that ecclesiastics teach unquestioned obedi- 
ence to authority, and model that authority upon the 
principle of rank and class and station. So the strange 
spectacle is presented of one who claims to be a leading 
follower of Jesus and who wears a robe symbolic of the 
sacrifice of self for others, blood for blood, actually sitting 
upon a throne, allowing himself to be called a prince of 
the Church, and surrounding that throne with retainers 
dressed in varying costumes, each costume to designate 
some rank, office, or station. One cannot but recall the 
Master’s words when his disciples were quarrelling among 
themselves as to which should be supreme, and who 
would sit upon the thrones of Israel. ‘‘Ye know,” he 
said to them, “that the rulers of the gentiles lord it over 
them, and their great ones exercise authority over them; 
but it shall not be so among you, for whosoever would 
be great among you let him be as your servant. The 
son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister and give his life a ransom for many.’ “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart.” 

It would be officious and in bad taste for me to pre- 
sent before you the beliefs, the form of government, and 
the policy of some other denomination or branch of the 
Christian Church, if I did so merely to point out its 
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weakness or to show its inferiority. God forbid any 
such motive on my part. The religious belief of every 
man I hold sacred. It is a matter between him and his 
maker. Therefore I do not enter into theological con- 
troversy. I certainly do not believe in anything which 
approaches judgment or reflection upon another man’s 
creed. When, however, a large number of persons com- 
bine into an ecclesiastical organization which is modelled 
after a form and style distinctly undemocratic and there- 
fore un-American, when that same organization strives 
by its methods to twist and narrow education, to choke 
off free speech, to limit scientific inquiry, and to sub- 
stitute authority for liberty, then I say I have a perfect 
right; yes, more, a duty to set before you sharply the 
difference between the aims and ideals of such an organ- 
ization and your own which is founded.upon the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood, inclusiveness, open-mindedness, 
tolerance, free inquiry, which is founded upon the idea 
that God is spirit, and that they who worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

Let us give credit to this anti-democratic organiza- 
tion for its activity, its sleepless vigilance, its missionary 
zeal. It certainly shows us what loyalty means, what 
devotion means, and what financial generosity means. 
Any organization so splendidly managed, so completely 
wrought together, and so earnest -in its endeavors to 
dominate is very sure to come near to attainment if over 
against it there is disorganization, lukewarmness, intel- 
lectual indolence, and a sort of half loyalty which can be 
counted on if the weather is good or the strain on the 
pocket book is slight. 

What it is hard to get the so-called practical man to 
see is that ideals have a way of translating themselves 
into institutions. If the Mohammedan believes, as a 
certain section of Mohammedans did believe, that 
beautiful and immortal houris await him in Paradise, then 
he is likely to conclude that women have no souls and 
consequently it matters little whether they are educated 
or not. Why have schools for them? Why treat them 
as other than creatures of a day? 

If you start with the idea that all power and authority 
is derived from the czar, then you must not wonder that 
that idea translates itself into the autocratic adminis- 
trative system which takes it for granted that it can over- 
ride the decisions of judges and juries, and, whenever it 
likes, forcibly break into the home of a citizen and, with- 
out trial or hearing, deport him to Siberia. 

The ideas of the Puritans translated themselves into 
the Congregational Church and the free town meeting: 
the ideas of Horace Mann, of Mary Lyon, of Ezra Cornell, 
translated themselves into institutions of learning for 
children, for youths, and for maidens. What we think 
we tend to become, and what the community thinks it 
tends to become: hence Mohammedan thought shapes 
Constantinople, Russian Orthodox Christian thought 
fashions Kief and Moscow. Puritan thought shapes 
and fashions Boston. Stop! Puritan thought did shape 
and fashion Boston; but what of the now? what of the 
future? What are to be the dominating forces? 

President Charles W. Eliot sounds the right note when 
he says, “We are called upon for vigorous collective ac- 
tion,’ and we are called on for such action so that our 
free faith may be propagated. “Let us,” he continues, 
“highly resolve that we will teach our descendants 
carefully the doctrines we value; and we will maintain 
the churches which have already been established as 
centres of toleration, freedom, and simplicity in religion. 
“Ves, more: let us resolve that we will plant new Con- 
gregational churches, that we will take part in every 
public-spirited movement looking towards co-operative 
good-will, and that we will set before inquirers in foreign 
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lands where Christianity is comparatively unknown the 
gospel of Jesus as we to-day understand it.” 

Of course, as churches, as religious organizations, we 
ean fail to do this work, we can just drift along, or let 
our minds and our energies go out in other directions; 
but how pitiable the spectacle of our standing apart and 
letting the battle go on while professor and teacher and 
investigator and scientific writer and their many sympa- 
thizers in the intellectual world bear the full brunt of 
the conflict for freedom, winning in time, perhaps. Yes; 
but winning, if at all, not by our help, but without that 
help. The United States is going to be the great field 
where the two opposing theories of government, of re- 
ligion, of society, will be fought out to a finish. 

What is worth while? What do you think is most 
worth while? Can you put before your imagination 
any scheme, plan, or work more worth while than helping 
on and making strong that religious institution which is in 
such full harmony with the democratic ideals of the age? 

You are patriotic, you love your country. You will 
sacrifice much for your native land; but, when you say 
you love your country, what do you mean? You mean, 
if I understand aright, not simply its rocks and rills, its 
woods and templed hills, but you mean, as well, that you 
love its institutions, its ideals, its form of government, all 
that makes it a sweet land of liberty. Therefore it is 
that I call upon your pride in ancestry and pride in 
the immortal deeds of your forefathers. I am calling 
upon your love for your children and their future, upon 
your love for the American idea, upon your heart’s deepest 
loyalty. Iam asking you to be true to that highest kind 
of freedom wherewith Christ has made us free. In 
Brewster's name, in Washington’s name, in Emerson’s 
name, in Channing’s name, in Lincoln’s name, in the 
name of the Eternal Spirit, the Comforter, that would 
guide as into truth and confer upon us the liberty of the 
sons of God, I call upon you to dedicate some part of 
your time, of your thought, of your energy, of your 
money, to making firm and sure the church that would 
give to men the higher freedom, that would open their 
eyes and disclose noble visions, that would urge them on 
to comity, to good-will, and to an inclusive brotherhood. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


I pray you, with all earnestness, to prove and know 
within your hearts that all things lovely and righteous 
are possible for those who believe in their possibility, and 
who determine that, for their part, they will make every 
day’s work contribute to them.—Ruskin. 


& 


The seed dies, but the harvest lives. Sacrifice is always 
fruitful, and there is nothing fruitful else. Out of the 
suffering comes the serious mind; out of the salvation, the 
grateful heart; out of the endurance, the fortitude; out 
of the deliverance, the faith —Frederic W. Farrar. 


wa 


My character to-day is, for the most part, simply the 
resultant of all the thoughts I have ever had, of all the 
feelings I have ever cherished, and all the deeds I have 
ever performed. It is the entirety of my previous years 
packed and crystallized into the present moment, so 
that character is the quintessence of biography; so that 
anybody who knows my character—and there is no 
keeping character under cover—knows what for forty 
or more years I have been doing and been thinking. 
Character is for the most part simply habit become fixed. 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
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The Futurist and his Wife. 


BEFORE A PICTURE. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


“Oh, is it a dog?” she exclaimed! 
“A doggie it seemeth to be.” 
“Yes, it is a dog, my beloved, 
If a doggie it seemeth to thee.” 


“But now ’tis a bat I would say. 
A bat with its pinions defined.” 
“Yes, dearest, a bat it shall be, 
For you have a critical mind.” 


“But now, as I look from this side, 
A man I have clearly discerned, 
His bones are outside of his flesh, 
His knees to the backward are turned.” 


“Well, yes, it perhaps is a man, 
My genius outran its decree; 

I thought I was drawing a maid, 
A mermaid from out of the sea,” 


“T see her, my dearest Alphonse, 
Her tail is bewitchingly nice.” 

Beware of the literal trend. 
That poor imitative device. 


Literature. 
REVELATION AND THE IDEAL. By George 
A. Gordon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. $1.50 net—Of course the ser- 
mons in this volume, like any thirty sermons, 
differ in degree of excellence. Some are near 
Dr. Gordon’s high-water mark, reminding us 
of times when the great preacher was fairly 
splendid in his eloquence and his power. 
Others fall to slightly lower levels. But 
they are all touched by the greatness of the 
man who uttered them, whom many would 
call the greatest preacher in Boston, and 
they are very largely great because of their 
magnificent faith in the ideal: How good it 
is in these days of over-criticism and vague 
speculation to find a big man who pledges 
himself, unreservedly, to the ideal! He 
makes you think of the old saint who said: 
“Love God, and do as you please,” well 
knowing that if you love God with your 
whole soul, you will please to do only the 
highest and best things possible to your 
nature. The preacher holds that every 
poorest intelligence has some sort of an 
ideal. ‘‘The total life of man is, in the 
strictest use of the term, initiated and gov- 
erned by the ideal.’’ Even sin cannot build 
insurmountable barriers. ‘‘There is some- 
thing worse than immorality, and that is no 
morality.’ What is the trouble with athe- 
ism? ‘‘Its chief source is the want of in- 
sight.’”” What we forever need is the vision 
of God. Jesus is “‘the typical, the repre- 
sentative man whose intellect is in servitude 
to the truth, . . . whose will is the everlasting 
bondsman of the right.’”’ As we read these 
sermons, we find no undue mysticism,— 
though perhaps at our souls’ best we are all 
mystics,—certainly no over-subtlety in this 
presentation of Jesus of Nazareth. We will 
not claim it for Unitarianism. There has 
been too much of “claiming everything”’ 
for our special phase of liberal thought. 
But, for the most part, we find it a very 
satisfactory presentment. What the preacher 
wants for himself, and for us, is the first- 
hand vision of God, the dwelling of God in 
the human soul. The book is thus full of 
the life and power of God, as it shines in 
this great man’s soul, but also as it may 
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shine in the very humblest and weakest soul 
as well. Of course there are many eloquent 
passages, as, to take a few random examples, 
the picture of a night at sea, the passage 
describing the speaker’s leaving his old 
home forty years ago, the description of the 
close of a good life. Here and there, too, 
are quotations and illustrations that show 
how vital, how far-reaching its roots, has 
been Dr. Gordon’s reading,—Burns, of 
course, Wordsworth, Emerson, even James 
Thomson’s ‘‘City of Dreadful Night,” ‘the 
greatest poem of despair in our English 
tongue;” and always majestic passages 
from the Old Testament, that show by what 
great supplies the speaker’s own mind and 
heart have been nourished. Surely these 
are fountains from which great souls are fed. 
Reading, you see how your own spirit may be 
reinforced, and how, if you will but open 
the doors, the power of the Eternal Ideal 
will enter and take possession. 


Danie, EvELYN: Heretic. By Cadran 
Rhys. London, England: Doane’s. 6 shil- 
lings.—Badness in all its lurid color is pre- 
sented to us in the person of the Rev. John 
Assyn , Ilwyd, the pastor of the Calvaria 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel at Serthyd, 
North Wales. The “gospel”? proclaimed by 
this representative of his church is altogether 
repulsive and alien to the true spirit of 
Christ. Allowing a certain amount of dis- 
count for bias in respect of the character 
of this modern Pharisee, we turn with pleas- 
ure to the hero of the story, Daniel Evelyn, 
with whom may be contrasted his brother 
Reuben. Daniel’s soul vibrated in har- 
monious response to the music of the world 
of Nature around him; he had ‘“‘an eye to 
see Nature, and a resolute courage that 
dares to follow Nature’’; he was a poet in 
the making. Reuben was his mother’s 
darling, quiet, studious, almost dreamy. 
He rarely fell into disgrace, and in this re- 
spect was unlike Daniel, who somehow 
managed to get into trouble pretty fre- 
quently. But our interest centres in Daniel, 
—open. straightforward, truthful, one who 
could bear the yoke and bear it bravely. 
We see him attending Calvinistic services, 
and, though revolting against much of what 
he heard, he resolves to enter the ministry. 
Of course he states his views, and of course 
he is rejected. But there comes a time when 
Captain Rees’s cherished dream is realized, 
and Daniel’s landlady, Miss Elwys, rejoices 
to know that her prayers are answered. 
There is no doubt as to the author’s aim 
in writing this story. He wants to portray 
an ideal church, to show the dangers of a 
narrow creed, to see a church with gates on 
all sides’ wide enough to allow those to 
enter whose desire is to live a purified life. 
Character must be supreme. Do churches, 
as they exist at the present time, exhibit a 
gracious liberty of love, an atmosphere of 
self-forgetfulness and prayer? On the one 
hand we find sacerdotalism, and on the 
other an exclusiveness that is repugnant to 
the better feelings. Here, for example, in 
this novel, creeds are supreme, character is 
secondary, dogmas are dominant, life is be- 
littled. The author’s purpose is to reveal 
these weaknesses in the person of Llwyd, 
and contrast them with the sincerity of pur- 
pose which permeates Daniel Evelyn’s whole 
being. The ‘‘gospel’”’ of Llwyd is election, 
predestination and so forth; that of Daniel 
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‘Jove, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness.’”’ Can there be any doubt which 
will survive? JS, 


Tue Gospe, Story In Art. By John 
La Farge. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This book sees the happy com- 
pletion of the task which John La Farge set 
himself in the strength of his working years, 
and held close through the pain and weari- 
ness that beset him later. For such a work 
he possessed eminent qualifications. As 
Mary Cadwallader Jones, who has finally 
prepared-the manuscript for printing, says 
briefly in her preface, he was familiar with 
the classic writings of the Western and the 
older Eastern world, and with the legends 
and_traditions told from father to son by 
the firesides of Europe or among the islands 
of the South Seas. His eye and mind were 
trained, both by appreciation and by creative 
work; and he brought to this study, more- 
over, the reverence and personal interest 
which animate it throughout. He makes his 
starting-point clear in the following illus- 
tration: “As a boy at college I was reading 
the Greek Testament and was suddenly taken 
aback by the difficulty of bringing two asso- 
ciations—the one Jewish and the other 
Greek—together and then separating them 
again. The New Testament writer in Greek 
was obliged to use pagan words for his Jew- 
ish and Christianideas. He had no choice. ... 
Almost all his words had meanings which 
did not represent the Jewish descent of 
thought. If it were so with the words he 
used, how mtich more so it must have been 
with any attempt to make pictures or statues 
representing or- symbolizing his ideas.” 
La Farge brought together a certain number 
of paintings in which the gospel story is 
told, and illuminated his review with the 
judgment and ‘‘understanding spirit” that 
gave him his place as a master of his subject. 
It is impossible for a reader not to feel the 
warmth of the writer’s feeling and the steady 
convictions that underlie his interpretations. 
The book itself, with its eighty full-page 
reproductions of famous paintings, is worthy 
its subject. It is an important contribution 
to the books which arouse and sustain per- 
manent interest in the treasures of art, as 
seen and studied intelligently, 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS PUBLISHER. By 
Caroline Ticknor. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Miiflin Company. $3 net.—It 
is hard to understand why the rich contents 
of this volume have been so long withheld 
from the public. Beginning in 1850, these 
letters and reminiscences carry on the 
memoirs of Hawthorne and Ticknor to the 
end of their lives. The record is one of a 
rare friendship, never broken or marred by a 
serious misunderstanding. With the pub- 
lication of The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne’s 
reputation had blossomed into fame, and 
soon after his friendship for his classmate at 
Bowdoin College, Franklin Pierce, put him 
into the consulship at Liverpool and opened 
for him the doors of English society and the 
literary world of Europe. During all the 
years following their first acquaintance the 
relations between author and publisher were 
close and intimate. Their correspondence, 
written with no thought of publication, was 


an open disclosure of the thoughts, hopes, 
and plans of these two gifted men who were ~ 
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In Bergson Dr. Dodson sees the appearance of a 
new star of the first magnitude in the firmament of 
thought. The Bergsonian conception of evolution 
is expounded with a discussion of its necessary im- 
plications for ethics and religion. In the divinations 
of our great modern poets we find a confirmation of 
the vision of life which the philosopher has strained 
the resources of the most wonderful prose speech to 
express. Dr. Dodson shows that Bergson, the 
metaphysician of the life force, is not a man of the 
pragmatist temper, nor does he hold the theory of 
truth defended by James, Schiller and Dewey. 


Bergson and 
the Modern 
Spirit 

By 


George Rowland 
Dodson, Ph.D. 


304 pages; $1.35 net; 
by mdil, $1.48. 
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In this volume the Pastor Emeritus of the May The Supreme 
Memorial Church of Syracuse sums up the supreme 3 
reality as the universe itself. The product of a min- Reality 
istry of fifty-three years, it is the expression of his faith, 
dedicated “To all who have longed to.adore"infinite 
love and right and truth; who have sopght «nd have By 
not yet found.” It is written for pldim men and Samuel R.Calthrop 
women, in an effort “to show them that with the aid L.H.D 
of science they can know much more about the uni- arin 


verse than they now think possible, provided always 
that they are willing to trust their own common 
sense when that speaks plainly and clearly.” 


198 pages; $1.00 net; 
by mail, $1.10. 


The Eternal 


Reason proclaims a goal for thought. Religion 
finds it. The Eternal Presence means not the mind’s 


Presence idea of God, but the reality experienced by the soul. 

B Faith is no mere belief in a metaphysical object 

Cen Sy presupposed by all quest of truth and goodness and 

William Henry beauty: it is the finding of the Blessed Reality in 

Fish, Jr. spiritual vision. ‘The Eternal Presence thus glimpsed 

200 pages; $1.00 net; is the healing of sorrows and the spring of transcen- 
by maul, $1.10. dent hopes. 


A message of encouragement and stimulation to 
higher ideals of manhood and patriotism. America’s 
conquest will be by the ideals of internationalism Conquest of 
and democracy, marking the coming of universal Europe 
peace. The book also contains an address delivered Pp 
in Ghent, entitled “World Peace and the Treaty By 
of Ghent.” An excellent, up-to-date statement of David Starr Jordan 
present conditions, looking forward to a brighter 70 pages; 60 cents net; 
future. by mail, 66 cents. 


America’s 


HMinister’s Handbook 


The product of a competent committee of our fellowship, contain- 
ing material essential to every minister in the conduct of his work. ||| 
The arrangement is most modern, while in fullest sympathy with all 
that has proved best by established usage. Volume II presents a 


The Ethical Aspects 


The Romance of 


of Evolution 
By VOLUME I 


John C. Kimball 4 ‘ 
eos Sa Bie Contains Services for Bap- 
collection of lectures deal- ; ; : 
ing with the relation of evolution tism, Confirmation, Marriage, 
to some of the ethical problems Funeral and other occasions, 
Ngee the hase has ag tryin such as Joining the Church, 
es rhea oe ra are the Offertory, the Communion 
Service and Benedictions, 


mons. 
420 pages; $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


not found in the printed pages. 


Price of each volume, 


choice selection of poems from a vast field of material. 


Companion volumes, 4x6 inches in size, in black morocco. 
ficient blank sheets in each book for the writing in of other material 


Evolution 
VOLUME II 


One hundred additional hymns John C. Kimball 
and poems for Funeral services, mneeatithoriaconvinced that 
grouped according to subject; viz., evolution is vastly more roman- 
Life and Death, Resignation—Trust, tic and beautiful than the fan- 
Suffering—Rest, The Personal Life, ciful and outworn theories of the 
Childhood—Youth, The Aged, Short past. 
Extracts. 325 pages; $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Suf- 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.04, 


Freedom and _  Aseries of ten papers by prominent representatives 
of as many denominations, setting forth succinctly 

the Churches the services rendered by their respective fellowships 
By in promoting the cause of freedom in religion and the 

Various Authors political order. The volume, edited by Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, will be found to be a stimulating and valua- 


11 3 $1.00 net; $ fi 3 - 
pages, # ™&S ble contribution to the history of freedom in America. 


by mail, $1.08. 


Eleven papers of great interest and value to all Social Ideals 
students of social problems in their relation to the 
church. Edited by Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary of pie Bing 
the Department of Social and Public Service. ure 

A remarkable combination of mature and progres- By 
sive theory and successful practice. Indispensable Various Authors 
for one seeking to keep pace with the best efforts in 99 pages; $1.00 net; 


this great field. by mail, 81.09. 


The Association is completing the preparation of a 
Clear Grit volume of lectures, addresses and poems by this great 

: seer, none of which have-ever appeared in print. 
By The material has been collected and edited by Rev. 


John Haynes Holmes, for years associated with Mr. 

Revert Collyer Collyer at the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
$1.50 net; The book will appear early in December, 1913, which 
by mail, $1.63. would have been the occasion of Mr. Collyer’s nine- 


tieth birthday. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


BULLETIN 
No. 30 


The Control of Tuberculosis 


By Dr. Marx W. RiIcHARDSON 


Among the diseases for 


25 BEACON STRE 


the public is most necessary for effective control 
perhaps tuberculosis stands first. 
and a half of persons in the United States are suf- 
fering from some form of it to-day. 
hundred and fifty thousand people in the next | 
twelve months; yet if certain simple precautions 
were universally observed, bepercnaes ue be “1 Ri ati paved 
stamped out as completely as smallpox has been. | 

The wide circulation of this Bulletin by the churches | American Unitarian Association 
will be a most useful educational work and will do 
much for the achievement of the desired end. 


Publication Department, American Unitarian Association 


Self-Training 


The volume, written intimately as by an older, ex- 


perienced friend to a young mother, abounds in de- for 
lightful suggestions as to the best ways of guiding Mathechood 


the young from early childhood to maturer years. 
The book may well extend its influence beyond the By 
immediate mother in the home to the many mother Sophia Lovejoy 
associations connected with women’s clubs, schools a9 pages; $1.00 nets 
and churches. by mail, $1.09. 


which the co-operation of 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Over a million 


Order as “S. S. No. 30,” not by title 
It will kill one | Jem VA ait 4 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


ET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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doing so much to add lustre to American 
literature. Hawthorne had a touch of 
genius that Ticknor lacked, but Ticknor had 
a stronger mind and a steadier will. Each 
needed the other and were the better for the 
friendship that bound them together. There 
was in Hawthorne a freakishness of disposi- 
tion that showed itself in his railing accusa- 
tions against his country and the govern- 
ment that he served, which Ticknor smiled 
at and let pass. Nothing is included to 
throw light upon the unhapp years in Salem, 


for which Salem was not to blar 1, and which 
will probably never be understo 0d: There is 
a touch of sadness in the last cha ers of the 


book; but the record as ai 
singular interest and value, a chapter of 
American life of which we may well be 
proud. ‘The Christmas demand for it ought 
to exhaust the first edition and bring a new 
set of readers into sympathetic relations 
with two men whom it is an honor for an 
American to know. 


SIxXTY-FIVE CHARADES. By W. E. Cham- 
berlin. Boston: W. B. Clarke Co.—All 
the friends and admirers of the late Mr. 
W. E. Chamberlin—and they are many—will 
thank his widow for making it possible for 
them to secure the delightful little volume 
of his charades recently printed for pub- 
lication. Their wit and wisdom makes them 
a boon to all charade lovers, and they pos- 
sess that delightful quality common to all 
the best charades, which is that the interest 
and pleasure they inspire in us does not end 
when we have plucked out the heart of their 
mystery. The enjoyment of a charade like 
the forty-fourth does not cease when we 
learn the secret, and we continue to smile 
over the eighteenth after we are convinced 
that the Gallic chief therein mentioned 
never wore tartans or bore a shield, and that 
the last two lines contain a cruel, and we 
hope unjust, arraignment of the maker of 
sausages. By those among us who were 
privileged to know Mr. Chamberlin and to 
be inspired by the sight of his happiness, 
his courage, his high ideals, and his immense 
and healthy interest in life, in spite of the 
sad curtailment of its activities through in- 
validism, this little legacy, so characteristic 
of him, will be received with gratitude. It 
is pleasant to know that his message of cheer 
will now brighten the path of many of those 
to whom it has not been accessible before, 
and that by his wife’s decision to allow it to 
be published it has become the presence of a 
good diffused. 


Younc WorkKING Giris. By Robert A. 
Woods and Albert J. Kennedy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net.— 
This book presents a summary of evidence 
from two thousand social workers, edited for 
the National Federation of Settlements, and 
provided . with an introduction by Jane 
Addams, its first president. It seems to be 
established that the lower the family, physi- 
cally and morally, the earlier a girl has to go 
to work, but that at present the years be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen are practically 
wasted to the girl herself, to the family, and 
to industry, while to education these years 
are invaluable. It is no part of this book to 
discourage the girl who seeks to “‘get a job.” 
Under proper conditions it seems to be gen- 
erally agreed among these experts that most 
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girls are physically better and mentally hap- 
pier under steady employment, and the 
various entrances by which they may take 
their place in the active working world are 
analyzed and compared. Practically all the 
sources of moral contamination to which 
girls are exposed find approach through some 
failure or inadequacy in family life, and, very 
properly, this subject finds treatment. It is 
encouraging to read, what we readily believe, 
that “the net result of experience with work- 
ing girls is that they have remarkable capac- 
ity of moral resistance’ against evil. On 
the whole, the discerning social worker is con- 
stantly moved by the knowledge of their in- 
stinctive rectitude, but the trouble is that 
practically every girl has her moral nature 
harrowed by tests and strains. Her search 
for recreation is fraught with moral danger 
at many points, and those chapters which dis- 
cuss this problem are especially helpful to 
those who desire to do constructive work. 
The object of the inquiry was rather to se- 
cure facts about the adolescent girl than to 
develop a system of procedure for meeting 
them, but the direction in which public opin- 
ion should work is made plain. 


PHILLipa’s GLAD YEAR. By Grace 
Blanchard. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1 net.—Miss Blanchard has had exceptional 
opportunities to study the literary taste of 
young girls, as her dedication to the girls who 
frequent the Concord (N.H.) public library 
naturally suggests; but it is not often that 
one who knows what girls like can succeed 
so admirably in providing it herself. Her 
story-book girls are quite like those for whom 
she writes. Their doings are natural and 
their characteristics are attractive. They 
like good times, and manage to have them; 
but they understand other things, too, and 
are made after the fashion of girls who have 
good mothers and grow to be like them, living 
useful, happy lives. The touch of romance 
isynot wanting. Although Miss Blanchard 
emphasizes the happiness of girlhood, she 
is too true to life not to recognize that the 
joy of it comes not entirely from its freedom 
and lack of responsibility. The deeper ele- 
ments are there, though never obtruded. 
This volume, like that which a year ago in- 
troduced Phillida to her admiring readers, 
Phil’s Happy Girlhood, is wholesome, en- 
joyable reading. We are glad to count Miss 
Blanchard among the occasional contribu- 
tors to the Register. 


Tue SPELL OF SWITZERLAND. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.50. net.—This volume of the Spell series 
is perhaps the most delightful; for it profits 
by Mr. Dole’s abounding interest in life 
generally, and by his facility in animated 
description particularly. His story of a 
stay in Switzerland is much more than a guide 
for the enjoyment of others. With him 
everything recalls interesting associations, 
and his fund of anecdote and illustration is 
unfailing. He has depended not only upon 
his own experiences to express something of 
the spell which draws people year after year 
to this playground of Europe, but he indi- 
cates what it has meant to others. The book 
is provided with illustrations from photo- 
graphs and original paintings by Waldemar 
Ritter,—more than fifty of them,—and both 
in form and content it supplies the Christ- 
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mas buyer with a solution to his problems 
that is sure to be satisfactory to all concerned. 


Recent Poetry. 

THE INNER GARDEN. By Horace Holley. 
THE DIRGE OF THE SEA-CHILDREN. By 
Kenneth Rand. THe GarpmeN oF LIFE. 
By Anne R. Talbot. THE Sam, WHICH 
Hatu PassEpD. By George Klingle. To THE 
Lost FrigNpD. From the French of Angel- 
lier, by Mildred J. Knight and Charles R. 
Murphy. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

Mr. Holley places spiritual values above 
material ones,— 


“To, me dear friend, be better than the best, 
Be not so wise to taste before you eat: 

True love is in its own sweet palate blest,— 
To love alone could such as I be sweet. 


So shall you be as God, whose grace divine 
Flings keys of heav’n to this poor world of 
mine.” 


A timely truth is thus stated in the slip 
accompanying this book. Poets need the 
sympathetic reader most certainly :—“ De- 
pendent as the reader is upon the poet for 
the interpretation of life’s greatest experi- 
ences, however, the poet is equally de- 
pendent upon the reader’s spiritual ability to 
appreciate and be influenced by those in- 
terpretations. It is the reality of the poetic 
element in the reader’s life which makes any 
poet’s work responsible spiritual currency.” 


Mr. Rand calls us to hearty comradeship 
outdoors, and he specially loves the sea 
in all its moods. Here is one of his invita- 
tions, hard to refuse!— 


“O gypsy, what ts the worth of life, and why do 
ye sing all day, 

When there’s work to do in the fertile fields, 
a-reek with’ new-mown hay? 

—I sing, i’ faith, of the skies above and the 
world that spreads beneath— 

There’s a road that runs to the ends of earth, 
and a wind on the open heath!” 


and she 
into rhyme, 


Mrs. Talbot is a cheery versifier; 
easily puts her sentiments 
in this vein,— 


“Oh, sweet and sad the days which are no 
more; 
Who knows or sweet or bitter those to 
come? 
The future hastens, bit with progress 
dumb; 
Laughter may ring and weary tears may 
pour, 
Our hearts may falter and be glad once 
more. 
God made the future silent that the beat 
Of her swift-coming, swift-departing feet 
Should mar no peaceful day with trem- 
bling sore.”’ 


Verses of aspiration and faith fill Mr. 
Klingle’s pages. He is friend of all lowly 
beauty, and finds joy on all sides, as thus,— 


“The little friends we pass— 
Low violets hidden in the grass 
And thyme 
And streaked bells of columbine 
And wind-flowers,—all the buds that blow 
Are yours and mine for joy.” 


Angellier’s verse-romance has here been 
turned into fluent English sonnets: the book 
is of more than usual charm in its echo of the 
warmth and rich imagery of the French 
originals. 


= 
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Books for Children. 


Little, Brown & Company have on their 
list a number of good books for small readers. 
None are better than those of Thornton W. 
Burgess, who has made Johnny Chuck, 
Peter Rabbit, and Bobby Coon, and other 
dwellers in the Green Meadows or in the 
Green Forest, seem like the familiar names of 
household friends. Mother West Wind’s 
Neighbors tell why Johnny Chuck does not 
like Blacky the Crow, why Peter Rabbit 
wears a white patch, how Digger the Badger 
came to be a neighbor, and many another 
fascinating tale of this free, happy, out-of- 
door life. ($r1.) 

Twilight Town is by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. From it one may learn of the rollick- 
ing good times that the dolls have in the 
nursery when they are off duty and can doas 
they please. Teddy Bear is the leader in the 
fun. The illustrations are by Henrietta S. 
Adams, and the type and genial form of the 
book are well suited to children. Those 
who have been in school for a year can read it 
without help. (60 cents.) 

Children who have followed the adventures 
of the Bunnikin-Bunnies will be interested to 
know that Edith B. Davidson has a new book 
out called [he Tippity-Flippitts. Paddy and 
Pussy and Little Quee-Quee were three small 
red foxes who go to school with Bobby 
Bunnikins-Bunny. They are as full of 
mischief as good, healthy young foxes are 
likely to be, and their ups and downs in- 
clude merry-makings and some amusing 
incidents. (60 cents net.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


Winston Churchill, author of The Inside of 
the Cup, is not a chronic magazine article 
writer. This gives added interest to the an- 
nouncement of a thoughtful and reverent 

paper in the December Century by Winston 
Churchill, on “(Modern Search for a Relig- 
ion.” 


The National Geographic Magazine for No- 
vember is wholly given up to an article by 
Dean C. Worcester on “‘“The Non-Christian 
Peoples of the Philippine Islands.” It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. There 
are 32 pages of illustrations in eight colors. 


The most interesting contribution to 
the December American Magazine is a 
wonderful Christmas story entitled ‘‘ Miracle 
Mary” by John A. Moroso, a New York 
newspaper man, in which moving pictures 
turn out to be the means of proving an inno- 
cent man’s alibi, thus saving him from a long 
term in the penitentiary for a crime which he 
did not commit. 


The Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
publish A Cycle for Christmas, written_for 
soli, chorus, and organ, by Margaret Ruth- 
ven Lang, with text by Denis A. McCarthy. 
The time of performance is about ten minutes. 
The cycle includes a quartet, a duet for so- 
prano and alto, a tenor solo, and a carol for 
the quartet. The deep and tender feeling 
of the Christmas verses is well expressed in 
the music. 


Five new volumes of the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, published by 
Henry Holt & Co., call attention again to 
this series of books, which give in small 
compass reliable and up-to-date informa- 
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tion of the kind that well-read, intelligent 
people are supposed to possess, but seldom 
have ready at need. Prof. Councilman of 
Harvard University writes of Disease and 
ats Causes, devoting a couple of chapters 
to so much of anatomy and physiology as 
is mecessary to “set the stage” for a con- 
sideration of disease as life under conditions 
that differ from the normal. Most atten- 
tion is given to infectious diseases, partly 
because they are most important, but also 
because they afford the simplest illustra- 
tions. Prof. Councilman makes it clear that 
medical practice, formerly consisting almost 
exclusively in personal service to the indi- 
vidual, has taken on wider ideas of public 
usefulness, popular education, and improve- 
ment of social conditions. A History of 
Freedom of Thought is written by J. B. 
Bury, Regius professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The bare historical facts are them- 
selves illuminating and suggestive, and Prof. 
Bury brings them out in’ such a way as to 
emphasize the importance of freedom as a 
fundamental condition of progress. Jane 
Ellen Harrison, long known for her im- 
portant contributions to the study of an- 
cient art, points out in Ancient Art and 
Ritual the intimate connection that exists 
between the two, choosing Greek drama 
as a typical instance of a great art which 
arose out of a very primitive and almost 
world-wide ritual. The study throws light 
on what art has done and is still doing 
for life. Miss Harrison has never been 
one of those. whose studies of the ancient 
world seem to have no connection with the 
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life of to-day. In Plant Life the object of 
the author, J. Bretland Farmer, professor 
of botany in the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London, is to present a few 
of the salient features of plant form from the 
point of view of function, touching briefly 
on certain of the more difficult problems now 
confronting the student of this science. Ger- 
many of To-day is a succinct presentation, 
by Charles Tower, of the political, social, 
industrial, educational, and intellectual or- 
ganization of the great empire sufficient to 
give one a working knowledge of the country. 
An interesting chapter is that on ‘‘Castes 
and Classes.’”’ In the limits of volumes of 
this size it is impossible that the authors 
should say all there is to be said on any one 
subject; but they have made the most of their 
space, and the general worth of the series 
is well maintained. The volumes are sold 
for 50 cents each. 
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which made him what he was —a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
ca] mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
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of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Nome. 
A Sewing Song. 


Oh, it’s thread and needle and thimble, too; 
It’s wax and scissors and emery, too; 

Oh, wonderful, wonderful things I’ll do 

With my thread and needle and thimble, too. 


I'll make a bag for my own mamma, 

I'll hem a kerchief for dear papa; 

And a doll I’ll dress for our little wee Bess, 
With a frock and mantle and petticoat, too. 


Oh, it’s cutting and basting and hemming, too; 
It’s stitching and felling and gathering, too; 
There’s really no end to the things I can do 
With my cutting and basting and gathering, too. 


And, oh, what pleasure to sing and sew, 

And feel I am helping mamma, you know; 

And still more pleasure, beyond all measure, 

When work is finished and off I go. 

—Laura E. Richards, in “More Five-minute Stories.” 


Three Thankfuls. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


She was the deservedly popular class 
teacher from whom they learned literature 
and many other good things, and she had 
promised each one of them a Thanksgiving 
keepsake if they would find time during the 
glad day to run in and call for it. That is 
why Adelaide, booted, spurred, and motor- 
veiled for an all-day’s auto-trip, was un- 
wrapping the small, flat package Miss Carr 
had handed her first young visitor. 

“Tt was good of you,’ remarked Miss 
Carr, ‘‘to spare me five minutes of your 
holiday; and I wonder whether it’s too early 
in the morning for you to know just what 
you’re most thankful for?’’ 

“Oh, I know what I’m thankful for, all 
right,’ laughed Adelaide. ‘‘We’re all very 
thankful it’s such a fine bright day, and still 
more thankful it’s not blowing a gale, so’s we 
may enjoy our trip. I’m also much obliged 
to you for this pretty motto which is just 
the thing for my room,’ she concluded, re- 
peating, as she fastened her gloves, “Many 
can brook the weather who do not love the 
wind.” Then she ran rapidly down the 
front steps and climbed into the family- 
filled auto which meanwhile had drawn up 
to take her in. 

It was late in the afternoon before Peggy 
turned up for her motto, at the end of the 
short, brisk walk which had been absolutely 
necessary to help settle, as she carefully ex- 
plained, “the enormous dinner” she had 
eaten. She also eagerly undid the parcel 
she had gratefully received from Miss Carr, 
and readily answered the question as to what 
she was thankful for with an enthusiastic 
panegyric on her just consumed Thanks- 
giving dinner for which she was giving ‘‘de- 
voutest thanks.’ “Such a turkey!” she 
concluded. ‘“‘Why, it must have weighed 
quite seventeen pounds, and, oh, how good 
it was! and such pie and such ice-cream 
and such nuts and raisins! And I’m ever so 
much obliged for this lovely motto—let’s 
see whether I can read it: it’s Scotch, isn’t 
it?— 

‘Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some hae nane that want it; 


But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sa let the Lord be thankit!’ 


which I’m going to hang in the dining- 
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room, opposite my place at table, where I 
can always look at it. Good-bye, Miss 
Carr, good-night!’”’ Peggy was off. 

It was nearly seven before Lissie called 
for her keepsake. ‘I really couldn’t get here 
any sooner,’ she informed Miss Carr, 
apologetically, ‘sbecause Tom and I are 
only just through washing the dinner dishes. 
You see, we made Mother lie down on the 
sofa, and visit with Auntie Sue and Dick 
and Nell, while we cleared the table and 
washed up and set the supper-table; and 
there were such piles and piles of dishes it 
took lots of time. I can’t stay but a minute 
either, because I’ve to help making up beds 
for our three visitors; and here’s an orange 
you must taste, ’cause it’s one of seven— 
just one apiece—Dick brought with him for 
us. 
sent up with a lot more from Florida. It’s 
good, Miss Carr: I’m sure you'll think so.” 

“Yes; but, my dear,’’ demurred that lady, 
“if there’s one orange apiece, I must be eat- 
ing one that some one of you should have 
had, and I don’t want to do that! Who’s 
orange is this?” 

“Yours,” smiled Lissie. “It was mine; 
but Tom shared his with me so’s I could 
bring it to you. And, oh, Miss Carr, we have 
had such a perfectly happy day with Aunt 
Sue on from Buffalo and Nell from Phila- 
delphia and Dick from Chicago; and they’re 
all going to stay until to-morrow evening, and 
it seems ’most too good to be true!”’ 

“But where in the world are you going 
to put them all?”” asked Miss Carr. “How 
can you accommodate seven people in one 
small apartment?”’ 

“Oh, well, we don’t mind doubling up a 
bit,” declared Lissie, cheerfully; “but it is 
abit of a problem. We'll make up some sort 
of a bed for Auntie Sue—that’s what I have 
to hurry home for, to help so Mother won’t 
have to,—and Tom’ll make room on his 
couch for Dick, and I’ll tuck Nellie in with 
me. We're all together once more,—for 
two days, anyway,—Father and Mother and 
we four children and Father’s favorite sister, 
—Aunt Sue, you know,—and a bit of trouble 
and a bit cramped sleeping quarters don’t 
matter much, anyway.” 

“Your mother must have had her hands 
full getting dinner for so many,’ suggested 
Miss Carr. 

“We all turned to and helped,”’ said Lissie, 
“so she shouldn’t get too tired. Aunt Sue 
set the table, and Nellie cleaned vegetables 
and peeled the potatoes, and Tom .brushed 
up the rooms and dusted,—you’d be sur- 
prised to see how nicely that boy can do it,— 
and helped me do the beds. Dick turned the 
ice-cream freezer, and I twirled round and 
helped wherever help was needed. We were 
busy and, oh, so hungry when at last dinner 
was ready! It was fun to see that big dinner 
disappear! And poor Father was no sooner 
through carving the first seven platefuls 
of turkey before he had to start right in on 
the second helping; and really we had ’most 
as much fun cooking our dinner as eating 
it, and I do think Thanksgiving is about the 
best day in the year, unless, perhaps, it is 
Christmas. Oh, thank you ever and ever so 
much, Miss Carr!” flushing rosily as she 
took and began to undo the package handed 
to her. 

“You've had such a busy holiday,” 
smiled Miss Carr, “that you’ve hardly had 
time to feel thankful.” 


He got them from a man who had them 
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“T feel thankful all through,” Lissie as- 
sured her earnestly, “‘becatise we were all 
home together once more, all well and all to- 
gether. And thank you ever so much for the 
lovely card, which I’m going to hang where 
all of us can see it right up above Mother’s 
sewing-machine.” And slowly and_ rever- 
ently she read:— 


“Home is where there’s one to love, 
Home is where there’s one to love us. 
So let’s give thanks for Home!”’ 


An African Folklore Story. 


With us the fox is credited with being the 
cunning animal; but in Africa the natives 
always think the little rabbit, besides being 
really wise, has this quality. As ‘‘Brer 
Rabbit”’ he has been immortalized. 

I will give one of the many stories about 
him told among the Winamwanga, a Central 
African tribe. 

A certain Master Bunny had been busy 
finding food for himself and his little family, 
moving about here and there the whole 
of one morning. 

As the day wore on and the sun had risen 
high, it became too hot to be pleasant, es- 
pecially as he was not able to change his 
beautiful fur coat for something lighter. 
Just at this juncture he spied a cave which 
looked both cool and inviting. He made for 
it and was soon inside enjoying the refresh- 
ing shade. 

A lion chanced to pass that same way and, 
feeling the oppressive heat too much for him, 
walked into the very same cave as Master 
Bunny had done. The poor rabbit, stretched 
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full length on the rock inside, saw him coming 
and, as can be imagined, nearly died of 
fright. - 

He thought to himself: ‘Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! I’m done for now, I’ve never been 
boxed so tightly before! I can lose nothing, 
but perhaps gain something by being polite 
to Mr. Lion. Anyway I’ll pay my respects 
to him and gain a little more time to think.”’ 

So, jumping up, he bounded across to 
where the lion had settled, and, throwing 
himself backward flat on the ground in front 
of him, he clapped his forepaws together 
(the usual native way of greeting a chief) 
and said,— 

“Good morning, Grandfather.” 

The lion was evidently pleased, and re- 
sponded to his salutation graciously, bowing 
and clapping his paws together, at the same 
time saying, “‘Good morning, my child.” 

The rabbit was, meanwhile, thinking des- 
perately what he could do to save his life. 
His usual ready resource was hard put to 
this time; but, quick as thought, what turned 
out to be a happy solution of his difficulty 
came to him. Running in desperate earnest 
to the low entrance of the cave, he stood on 
his back legs and, putting his front paws 
against the projecting rock, he called out 
excitedly: ‘‘Grandfather, Grandfather, the 
cave is tumbling down! Come quickly, and 
help me to hold it up!” 

The lion, with a scared look, jumped up at 
once and was instantly by the rabbit’s side, 
helping him with all his might to avert such 
a terrible disaster. 

Master Bunny, so far successful, said, as 
soon as he was there, ‘‘Keep on holding, 
Grandfather, I’ll run to fetch a prop; don’t 
leave go, mind, till I come back, or you'll 
be killed for certain.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Lion, “TI’ll hold on 
until you come.” The kind and thoughtful 
rabbit bounded away, chuckling to himself 
at the complete success of his clever ruse. 

Poor Mr. Lion, tired and hungry, kept on 
for hours supporting the cave, as he imagined, 
wondering whether it was better to remain 
where he was or risk letting go and ‘perhaps 
be crushed to death. 

At last, feeling he could stand the strain no 
longer, cramped up as he was, and having 
decided that the rabbit was not coming, 
and saying to himself, “‘I can meet death but 
once anyhow,” he let go, and rushed outside, 
fearing the worst. 

To his surprise and chagrin, he found, on 
looking around, that the rock overhead had 
been quite firm and strong all the time. The 
“king of the forest’? muttered to himself, 
“Ah! I ought to have known that rascally 
rabbit better: I deserve this for my sheer 
stupidity.’—Emmeline E. Deward, in the 
Southern Workman, 
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A Fourpenny Story. 


He was a bouncing big turkey; and they 
hung him by the heels, so that he almost 
touched the walk just outside the butcher’s 
shop. A little girl was standing there watch- 
ing it. You could see that she was a hungry 
little girl; and, worse than that, she was cold, 
too. No one was looking, and so she put out 
a little red hand, and gave the great turkey a 
push; and he swung back and forth, almost 
making the great iron hook creak, he was 
so heavy.. 
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“What a splendid big turkey!’’ 

The poor little girl turned round; and 
there was another little girl looking at the 
turkey, too. She was out walking with her 
dolls, and had on a cloak with real fur all 
around the edges; and she had a real muff, 
white, with little black spots all over it. 

“Good morning, miss,” said the butcher- 
man. You see he knew the little girl with 
the muff perfectly well. 

“That’s a big turkey, Mr. Martin.” 

“Yes,” said the other little girl, timidly. 
“He’s the biggest I ever saw in my life. He 
must be splendid to eat.’ 

“Pooh!”* said the little girl with the muff. 
“He isn’t any bigger than the one my papa 
brought home for Sunday dinner to-morrow, 
I know.” 

“JT wish J had a turkey,” 
little girl, softly. 

“Why, you shall have this one,’ said the 
little lady with the muff. ‘‘Mr. Martin, 
I’ve got some money in my savings-bank at 
home, and my papa said I could do just as 
I wanted to with it; and I’m going to buy 
the turkey for this little girl.” 

The poor little girl’s eyes grew so very 
large you wouldn’t have known them. ‘‘I 
shall love you always, so much, so very, 
very much; and I’ll go home, for Foxy to 
help. Foxy is my brother, and I know we 
can carry him.” 

I haven’t room to tell you all about it; 
but the poor little girl got her turkey, and 
papa his bill. 

- ““What’s this,’ said he, “‘ 
$3.60?” 

“That’s all right,” said the little girl who 
had the muff. ‘“‘I bought him, and gave 
him to a poor little girl who didn’t have one, 
and the money is in my iron bank.” 

The bank was opened, and there were just 
four big pennies in it—New York Tribune. 


said the other 


another turkey, 


The Little Pig. 


There was once a little pig who lived with 
his mother. One day this little pig found 
that he had four little feet, and he cried out, 
“Wee, wee, big mamma pig, what shall I do 
with my four little feet?’? And big mamma 
pig said, ‘“Oof, oof, you funny little pig, you 
run with your four little feet.’’ And the little 
pig ran round and round the barnyard. 

One day the little pig found that he had 
two little eyes, and he said, ‘‘ Wee, wee, big 
mamma pig, what shall I do with my two 
little eyes?’’ And big mamma pig said, 
“Oof, oof, you funny little pig, you look with 
your two little eyes.” And the little pig 
looked and saw many, many things. 

Then the little pig found that he had two 
little ears, and he-said, “‘Wee, wee, big 
mamma pig, what shall I do with my two 
little ears?’’ And big mamma pig said, 
“Oof, oof, you funny little pig, you hear with 
your two little ears.’”’ And the little pig 
listened and heard many, many things. 

By and by, piggie found his one little 
mouth, and he said, ‘‘ Wee, wee, big mamma 
pig, what shall I do with my one little 
mouth?” And big mamma pig said, “‘Oof, 
oof, you funny little pig, you eat with your 
one little mouth.” 

At last the little pig found his one little 
nose, and said, “‘Wee, wee, big mamma pig, 
what shall I do with my one little nose?” 
And big mamma pig said, ‘“Oof, oof, you 
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funny little pig, you smell with your one 
little nose.” 

Just then a little girl in a pink dress and 
white sunbonnet came down the lane, carry- 
ing a pail in her hand. ‘The little piggie 
listened with his two little ears, and heard 
her feet coming along the path. Then, with 
his two little eyes, he saw her pour something 
out of the pail into a trough. He ran very 
fast with his four little feet, and ‘“‘sniff, . 
sniff,’’ went his one little nose. ‘“‘My, but it 
smells good!” thought piggie; and, with his 
one little mouth, he ate it all up.—Ad#antic 
Educational Journal. 


What Mary Gave. 


She gave an hour of patient care to her 
little baby sister, who was cutting teeth. 

She gave a string and a crooked pin and a 
great deal of good advice to the three-year- 
old brother who wanted to play at fishing. 

She gave Ellen, the maid, a precious hour 
to go and visit her sick baby at home; for 
Ellen was a widow, and left her child with 
its grandmother while she worked to get 
bread for both. 

She could not have seen them very often 
if our Mary had not offered to attend the 
door while she was away. 

But this is not all that Mary gave. She 
dressed herself so neatly, and looked so 
bright and kind and obliging, that she gave 
her mother a thrill of pleasure whenever 
she caught sight of the young, pleasant 
face. 

She wrote a letter to her father, who was 
absent on business, and gave patient atten- 
tion to a long story by her grandmother, 
and, when it was ended, made the old lady 
happy by a good-night kiss. 

Thus she had given valuable presents to 
six people in one day, and yet she had not a 
cent.—The Little Ones. 
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Oriental Gleanings. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The funeral rites of Brahmoism are equally 
impressive. ‘Thus we read:— 

“The sradh of the late Babu Krishnadhan 
Das took place at Madhipura on the 3d 
instant. The morning ceremonies included 
the depositing of the ashes in the garden 
compound of the deceased with the usual 
prayer from the Naya Samhita offered by 
Bhai Promotbo Loll Sen, who conducted the 
upasana which followed. ‘The reading and 
exposition of texts from scriptures was in- 
trusted to Prof. Prem Sundar Bose; who read 
the story of Nachiketa and verses from the 
Bhagavadgeeta besides those Sanskrit texts 
usually read, after which the eldest son, 
Babu Narendra Nath, offered a prayer and 
also read a short sketch of his father’s life 
before the concluding hymn. The service, 
which began at eight and ended at ten, was 
attended by most of the friends of the de- 
ceased at Madhipura, and a few from else- 
where, besides the members of his family. 
Every sympathy was felt for his third son, 
Dr. Manindra Nath, now in England. In 
the afternoon between three to four hundred 
beggars were fed, many of whom received 
pieces of cloth and money besides. In the 
evening there was Hari Sankirtan by some 
Hindu friends, a few of the kirians being 
sung by Brahmos. The gifts and dona- 
tions made on the occasion were as follows.”’ 
Then follows a list of donations to re- 
ligious institutions, philanthropies, the flood 
sufferers, the poor of the town, ete. Who 
will not admit that this is a distinct im- 
provement on the gloomy, perfunctory, self- 
centred, and unspiritual funeral services so 
often encountered in Christian homes? 

In a recent volume of reminiscences by 
an English writer he tells a story of a young 
Parsee who had come from Bombay to 
attend Cambridge University, and had been 
greatly taken by the service in chapel. So 
he called upon Rev. Charles King, as senior 
clerical fellow available, stating that he 
wished to become a Christian, and asked 
what were the proper steps to be taken. 
Mr. King warmly dissuaded him from the 
change; “for,” he said, ‘‘there are so 
many Christians and so few Parsees.”’ 

To judge by the advertising columns of 
our esteemed Indian exchanges, nostrums 
and cure-alls are as eagerly sought and as 
credulously believed in by our Oriental 
friends as they are among us. Here is a 
recent communication in a Brahmo journal 
which recommends a remedy that is innocu- 
ous, even if ineffective:— — 

“The modern tendency to consumption 
among the educated classes is a lamentable 
fact. To benefit the consumptives, our In- 
stitute has tried to spread and publish a 
certain cure for this deadly disease. It is as 
follows: ‘Take a bit of pumpkin, heat it well 
and extract water fromit, and drink an ounce 
of that every morning.’ The medicine shows 
its curing effect within a month, The Insti- 
tute prays Government, as well as Native 
States, to try and introduce it into Consump- 
tive Asylums. It cures radically the most 
fatal type of Phthysis and allied disorders.” 

If, like the Marchioness, with her orange- 
peel lemonade one ‘“‘makes believe a great 
deal,”’ this ought to be quite as effective as 
turtle serum. 
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A curious prejudice against the use of 
sacred names and texts is reported from 
Rangoon, where the Mohammedans have pe- 
titioned the viceroy “‘to prohibit the im- 
portations into British India of manufactures 
bearing inscriptions, verses, and texts from 
the Koran or other sacred books of Mussul- 
mans, subjecting the offenders to penalties 
prescribed under the Sea Customs Act for 
similar offences. This petition is the out- 
come of a strong feeling against a local firm 
who, in July last year, imported from Japan 
2,000 mats inscribed with a mosque and the 
‘Kalma,’ or creed, ‘there is no God but one 
God and Mohammed is his Prophet.’ These 
mats were seized by the police to prevent 
disturbance which was feared if sale were 
allowed.”’ This leads one to wonder if our 
Western free-and-easy handling of sacred 
scriptures and holy names may not be quite 
as reprehensible. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes Pad, the Field. 


Yarmouth, Me.—‘’The work in our Union 
has started well. Next Sunday evening we 
go to Saco, to return a visit made by its 
Union last spring.” 

Carlisle, Mass—The Young People’s Guild 
is deserving much credit in its efforts to 
supply the church and parish with a new, 
up-to-date organ. So hard did all work 
that in early October a $1,300 Estey organ 
was installed, and a recital for the friends 
and members of the parish was held to 
celebrate. Another recital is contemplated 
in December, with a soprano soloist. To 
meet this expense a birthday party was 
held, subscriptions were solicited, and finally 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie was appealed to, 
who agreed to subscribe one-half, provided 
the other half could be obtained. This 
feat being accomplished, the new organ 
is the result. 

Dorchester, Mass., Nathaniel Hall Society.— 
“The Nathaniel Hall Society is a member 
of the Boston Federation, a branch of the 
national organization. Organized in 1895, 
to unite the young people of the parish 
for religious culture and social service, this 
society for eighteen years has steadfastly 
pursued the ideals of its founders. It is 
engaged in religious, philanthropic, and civic 
activities. The Guild Committee conducts 
devotional services in the parlor of the 
church the first and third Sunday evenings 
of each month. The Lend-a-Hand Com- 
mittee directs charity work in Dorchester, 
ministering to individuals and institutions 
by personal help and by the collection and 
distribution of needful articles. Special 
collections are to be made just before Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas. The Citizen- 
ship Committee will endeavor to aid the 
causes of good government and civic welfare 
through meetings for arousing the interest 
of the parish, and will assist local work along 
these lines. The society holds each month, 
under the leadership of its Social Committee, 
some entertainment, social, or dance.” 

Germantown, Pa.—‘‘We are busy prepar- 
ing for our fair, as well as trying to collect 
some things to send to Boston. Our Unity 
Club has the five-and-ten-cent table,—not 
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an easy table to make attractive. We shall 
have many things for the children, but we 
also want to have’ things for the “‘grown- 
ups,’ so we are trying to think of notions 
that will sell for ten cents.” 


Religious intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, on. December 8, at 11 A.M. Rev. 
Everett S. Treworgy of Stoneham will pre- 
side. Rev. Henry W. Pinkham of East 
Boston will tel “How a Baptist Church 
became a Unitarian Church.” Meeting 
open to all, with free discussion. 


At the musical service in King’s Chapel 
next Saturday noon Mr. A. E. Prescott, 
baritone, of the chapel choir will sing. ‘The 
speakers at next week’s noon-day services 
will be as follows: December 8, Rev. Will- 
iam F. Jones, Newport, R.I.; December 9, 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; De- 
cember 10, Rev. Lawrence Redfern, Man- 
chester, England; December 11, Rev. H. N. 
Brown, D.D., pastor of King’s Chapel; 
December 12, Rev. John B. W. Day, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Meetings. 

THE WORCESTER LEAGUE.—A special 
meeting was held October 15 in the beautiful 
town of Leicester by invitation of that so- 
ciety. About fifty women enjoyed the elec- 
tric car ride on this lovely autumn morning. 
After a cordial reception the president, Mrs. 
Frank E. Davis, opened the meeting with 
responsive readings and a hymn. ‘The greet- 
ings of Miss Anna M. Bancroft of Hopedale, 
president of the Alliance, wereread. Reference 
was made to the meeting in Buffalo the previ- 
ous week and the one in Fall River on Oct. 16. 
The Alliance Pin adopted during the year 
was passed about for inspection. ‘The morn- 
ing speaker, Mrs. Eliza Barnes, by request 
repeated her interesting paper upon ‘“‘The 
Post Roads and Taverns between Boston and 
Springfield,” ‘“‘an especially fitting subject.” 
Luncheon followed, and the opportunity for 
sociability after the summer vacation was 
enjoyed by all. The church decorations of 
dahlias and other beautiful flowers was much 
admired. In the afternoon Mr. A. K. 
Larned favored the league with a paper on 
“Modern Government and Christianity” 
which brought forth a lively discussion. 
The meeting closed with a hymn. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
W. H. Lyon and Rev. Abbot Peterson: The 
year book for 1913-14, just issued, shows 
that the parish is in sound condition, having 
no debt left from the large one assumed in 
the building of the church and parish house 
at an expense of about one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. The Parish Fund, 
which is furnished by the Easter collection 
for extraordinary expenses, was never so 
large, and the Pastor’s Fund, for charities, 
was also generously replenished. Two ex- 
periments, a monthly calendar and the 
“Quiet Half-hour” in the church on Thurs- 
days during Lent, were successful. The 
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Sunday-school has rented a pew in the church 
for children whose families are not otherwise 
connected with the parish. The collections 
for the American Unitarian Association and 
for charities were large, and the reports of 
the church, the Flower Committee, the 
Charity Committee, (which gathers by mail 
contributions for sixteen institutions), the 
Post-office Mission, the Cheerful Letter, and 
Literature Committee, the Sewing Circle, 
the First Parish Club, the new Junior Alli- 
ance, and the Ushers show an active organ- 
ization. The chief interest of the parish 
centres upon the calling, at Dr. Lyon’s re- 
quest, of a colleague, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
formerly of Lancaster, Mass. The minis- 
ter’s report dwells upon this reversion to a 
former custom in the old New England 
parishes. “‘It should prevent the abrupt 
change which comes in the entire loss of 
leadership and the scattering, and sometimes 
division, which follows. It enables the older 
minister to withdraw gradually from his 
labors and the younger to enter gradually 
upon his. The two pastorates overlap, in- 
stead of being entirely, and sometimes in a 
long time, separated. Meantime the younger 
man has the advantage of the elder’s experi- 
ence, not only in the ministry, but in the 
parish,” 


DEERFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. William I. Nichols: A service 
of rededication of the old brick meeting- 
house was held Friday evening, November 
28, in celebration of the completion of the 
renovation and restoration of the interior; 
and in connection with these exercises there 
was held a service of installation of Mr. 
Nichols, who was called to the parish in 
March and has been serving as minister 
since that time. The spacious meeting- 
house was well filled with persons from 
Greenfield and neighboring towns in addi- 
tion to residents of Deerfield, who listened 
with close attention to the interesting ser- 
vice. Rev. L. G. Spooner of the Orthodox 
Congregational Church, which separated 
from the old First Parish in- 1835, gave a 
brief address of congratulation to the parish. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., expressed satis- 
faction at the restoration along the lines 
of cheerfulness and simplicity, emblematic 
of the spirit of modern religion. He ex- 
pressed pleasure at finding so many names 
of the early settlers still represented in this 
community. Rev. Charles F. Dole spoke 
earnestly and impressively on ‘‘’The Gospel 
in Modern Times.” He showed that the 
minister ought to be able with sincerity to 
say to modern men that this is a spiritual 
universe; that all the things that make life 
worth living are spiritual relations; that we 
are citizens by nature of this spiritual realm, 
and its one prevailing law is love or good- 
will, with plenty of emphasis upon the will; 
that devotion to noble ideals becomes our 
nature whenever we are at our best. Rev. 
William Channing Brown spoke of his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the new minister 
and of his knowledge of this parish. He 
read a telegram from the ministers and 
congregations of the Unitarian churches of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assembled for Thanksgiving 
service, congratulating the Deerfield parish 
on the rededication of the meeting-house 
and the installation of this well-loved min- 
isterial brother and friend. Rev. Richard E. 


Birks, who was minister of the Deerfield 
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parish from 1901 to 1913, read the Scriptures, 
and Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of All Souls’ 
Church, Greenfield, offered prayer. The 
choir of All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, under 
the leadership of Mr. William S. Allen, ren- 
dered beautiful anthems. A hymn, written 
by Rev. Samuel Willard for the laying of 
the corner-stone of this meeting-house in 
1824, was sung by the congregation. ‘This 
old meeting-house as restored is one of 
the most beautiful of the country meeting- 
houses in New England. ‘The high pulpit 
of solid San Domingo mahogany is placed 
at the front of the auditorium so that persons 
entering face the congregation. An old 
bronze candelabrum, originally made for 
six candles, and said to have been the gift 
of Dr. Willard, has been restored to its place 
suspended from the centre of the ceiling, 
electrified with six one hundred Watt lights. 
A hot air furnace of the largest size, made by 
the Magee Company, has been placed in the 
cellar. An interesting incident was the 
presentation, by Rev. Richard E. Birks 
and Rev. George W. Sollay, of a beautiful 
tablet made of old wood, with an inscription 
commemorating Samuel Mather, the pioneer 
minister of Deerfield, who preached here in 
1673. 


HELENA, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. H. H. Schumacher: A service of un- 
usual interest for Unitarians of the State of 
Montana was held in the church November 
16, when Mr. Schumacher of lowa City was 
installed and Mr. K. H. Vartiainen was 
ordained to the Unitarian ministry and 
commissioned as State missionary to the 
Finnish people of Montana. A council of 
the churches of the State was held with 
delegates from Butte, Great Falls, Red 
Lodge, and Helena. The public meeting 
began with the report of the council by Hon. 
Paris Gibson, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion vice-president for the Rocky Mountains. 
The invocation was by Mr. Schumacher, fol- 
lowed by Scripture reading and the sermon 
by Rev. Manfred Lilliefors of Great Falls, 
and the prayer of installation and ordination 
by Rev. T. C. Brockway of Butte. The 
charge to the ministers and right hand of 
fellowship was given by Rev. W. Channing 
Brown, and the charge to the people by Rev. 
T. C. Brockway. One of the most interest- 
ing and hearty addresses was given by Rev. 
James F. McNamee of the First Baptist 
Church of Helena. The benediction was 
by Rev. K. H. Vartiainen of Red Lodge. 
The service excited much interest, and the 
attendance was large. The Helena church 
has been without a minister for a year since 
the departure of Mr. Powell, and the people 
are happy in taking up all the church activi- 
ties again. Mr. Vartiainen, who was last 
year a student at Meadville, goes forth to 
serve as the first Finnish minister of the 
State of Montana. There are more than 
five thousand Finnish people in the mines, 
workshops, and on ranches of the State, and 
none of them are as yet ministered to by 
any church, Sunday-school, or other religious 
society except that Mr. Vartiainen has al- 
ready gathered a congregation of his people 
in Red Lodge with a Sunday-school of eighty 
and classes in gymnastics for boys on five 
evenings of each week. This intelligent, in- 
dustrious young man and his devoted wife 
have given themselves over to the work of 
reaching and helping all their people of the 
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State so farasthey candoso. Mr. Vartiainen 
will make frequent journeys that he may 
christen the babies and organize the children 
and grown people into Sunday-school and 
church societies. The newspapers of Helena 
made many favorable comments upon this 
public-spirited plan for the Finnish residents 
of Montana, and especially did they com- 
mend the Unitarian Association for its far- 
sighted “New American” policy which 
makes such a mission to the new citizens of 
the State possible. : 


PortLAND, Mr.—First Parish: The oth 
of November, 1913, marked the close of 
a relationship which had lasted for twenty- 
three years between this parish and its 
pastor, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
In these years minister and people grew 
together in bonds of loyalty and love. It 
was a period of full sympathy and com- 
munity of purpose, of the fostering of the 
highest ideals. Throughout this time the 
church has stood for pure worship and for 
the steady growth of spiritual life. In 
December, 1910, Dr. Perkins was visited 
by illness which lasted for more than two 
years. The parish voluntarily granted him 
indefinite leave of absence. In June, 1912, 
he offered his resignation, which the society 
voted unanimously not to consider. Again, 
September 21, 1913, Dr. Perkins presented 
his resignation, which he was requested to 
withdraw. He felt it inadvisable to do this, 
and the people were reluctantly compelled 
to accept the resignation. The resolutions 
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A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howe 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. 
peor Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, 
ass. 


POPULAR TOURS 


EURO PE at Popular Prices $375 and up 


Eighth Season THE SHELTON PARTIES Announcements 
Box A - 294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


TTENDANT-COMPANION or_ housekeeper. 
Middle-aged American lady would like position to 
care for elderly person or semi-invalid. Experienced. Best 
references. Address Mrs. L. C. R., 66 Cottage Street, 
Everett, Mass. 


LD SONGS OF FRANCE AND GREECE, 

two Lecture-Recitals especially suited to church 
socials. Anywhere within fifty miles from Hub. Highly 
praised by Press. For all particulars address Mr. 
de Andria, 152 Harvard Street, Brookline. 


BABYTONE, heavy voice, highest reputation as solo- 
ist and quartet singer, desires church position, Boston 
or vicinity. At liberty after January 1. Exceptional op- 
portunity. References. Address A. A., care Christian 
Register. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request, 


Dr. W. Lincoin BATES, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


QC BGANeE of twenty years’ experience, who is also a 

graduate of the Tuckerman School, and engaged in 
social work during the week, is at present at liberty to take 
a new organ position. Would prefer one in a Unitarian 
church, and where the duties of organist could be combined 
with charge of the music in the Sunday-school, and other 
Sunday-school work, Is experienced in organizing and con- 
ducting young people’s chorus choirs and choral societies. 
Best of references both as a musician and a social worker. 
Address, ORGANIST, care of the Tuckerman School, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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which recorded the sentiment of the parish 
read in part as follows: ‘‘A pastoral relation 
which has existed for twenty-three years 
cannot be severed, as this is severed, without 
the deepest regret. In his relations with 
his people Dr. Perkins has ever had the 
highest ideals of Christian service. He 
has rejoiced with us in our happiness; he 
has mourned with us in ottr sorrow; and 
through his affectionate concern for us in 
all the incidents of our lives, his assistance 
in our perplexities, and his helpful and kindly 
sympathy in our troubles, he has made 
himself very dear to us all. The place he 
has won in our hearts is his forever. Under 
his leadership the society has enjoyed con- 
tinued prosperity. At his initiative, and 
largely through his efforts, the interior of 
the meeting-house has been beautified and 
improved, numerous historical tablets have 
been placed upon its walls, a magnificent 
new organ has been installed, and a meeting- 
house fund has been started, and has grown 
to sizable dimensions. By his preaching 
and example he has set a high standard 
of personal conduct in the church and in 
the community, and has exerted an influence 
in our city and State which has not been 
bounded by the limits of the church or of 
the denomination. We desire to place on 
record also renewed expression of our sym- 
pathy for him and for Mrs. Perkins, which has 
constantly been extended to them during 
his long and serious illness, now happily 
terminated in restored health, and we fer- 
vently hope that his future service in the 
ministry, wherever it may be performed, 
may be attended with happiness and with 
the reward that should ever result from faith- 
fulness, conscientiousness, and devotion.” 


REVERE, Mass.—The First Church, Rev. 
Mary L. Leggett: This venerable church 
goes steadily on, in its persevering way, with 
gradual growth and evidence of increasing 
vigor. The subjects of the pastor’s sermons 
in October and November have been as 
follows: ‘Our Love of the Perfect and our 
Sense of Imperfection,” “The Living Day,” 
“Things which Eye. hath not Seen,’ 
“‘Rriends of God,’ “‘Fearlessness of Faith,’ 
“The Broader Outlook,” “The Gift of the 
Kingdom,” “The Radiant Cross of Service,” 
“Words Fitly Spoken,” ‘‘The Grace of 
Gratitude,” and ‘‘The Making of the City.” 
Attendance at church has been good, and 
the spirit of the people is courageously hope- 
ful. A lecture on ‘‘Bird Characteristics,” 
by Rev. William Lord, in October, followed 
by a social supper, was very delightful and 
successful. ‘‘The Birds’ Bazaar,”’ held last 
week at the annual fair, brought larger finan- 
cial returns than have been received for 
several years. The presentation of two 
plays, ‘“‘Chums” and ‘“‘Sunbonnets,” by 
home talent added greatly to the success of 
the occasion. The Unity Circle, under 
whose auspices the bazaar was held, was 
greatly cheered and helped by contributions 
of articles for sale from branches of the 
Sisterhood, to all of whom warm gratitude 
is expressed. An Evening Class is pending 
for the study of “‘ The Making of the Bible,” 
which is to meet from home to home of its 
members. The work thus grows in united 
purpose and good cheer. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—First Unitarian 
Church: The pastorate of this church has 
been vacant since Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon 
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accepted the call to the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, to take the professorship in 
philosophy. At a recent meeting a unani- 
mous call was extended to Rey. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, minister of the Harvard 
Street Unitarian Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
who had made a visit to Toronto and had 
occupied the pulpit. Mr. Saunderson has 
accepted the call and will begin the work 
on January x, 1914. In the mean time the 
pulpit is being supplied by Rev. F. M. Ben- 
nett, field agent of the Middle States Con- 
ference, Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Meadville, 
Pa., formerly of Roxbury, Boston, Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., president of 
the Meadville Theological School (the first 
two Sundays of December), and by Rev. 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, who will occupy 
his former pulpit the Sunday before and the 
Sunday after Christmas. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ............-... 2.0000 $2,859.20 
Nov. _ 3. Society in Winchester, Mass........ 169.22 
4. First Parish, Brookline, Mass...... 25.00 
to. Society in Lexington, Mass......... 180.00 

ro. Society in Winchester, Mass., addi- 
RCT OMEEINL Gs s,s /~ < » 0\s avclvle materiale 60.00 
zz. Society in Trenton, N.Y...........- — 5.00 

12. Society in Winchester, Mass., addi- 
(Sth Ls Ps Weg Sc 10.00 

17. Mrs. Frederick Grinnell, New Bed- 
TGrOIMSS. ooo... SE oe ee 00.00 

17. Mrs. "Rudolph Kintzi, Mountain 
aes. ss. sv eae eee 2.00 
19. Third Society, Hingham, Mass...... 68.00 
2%; Society in Hopedale, Mass. . a 450.00 
24. Society in Arlington, Mass......... 237-28 
26. Society in Barre, Mass......... 27.00 
28. Second Church in Salem, Mass 215.50 


29. Associate Members 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


17. Sunday-school, Cohasset, Mass...... 4.51 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
Io. West Newton, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s EC. 55 eee eee 25.00 
£7. Bobi N.Y., Branch Women’s 
° AR SRE Pn ea a 5-00 
19. Sundar etool, Wollaston, Mass..... 10.00 
THE WINNIPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 
4. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., additional................ 50.00 
$4,922.21 


Henry M. WI.uAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Alliance Pins. 


The Alliance pin has already shown its 
value at several conferences, and the Badge 
Committee is hoping to receive orders for 
pins from the Alliance branches not yet 
heard from in the United States and Canada. 
Orders may be sent to Mrs. C. S. Atherton, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., with the 
accompanying checks made out in her name. 
Any branch that cares to see a sample pin 
may send 25 cents in-stamps to Mrs. Ather- 
ton for one of the plated pins. The 10-karat 
gold pins are priced at $1.25, and the plated 
ones at 25 cents. As the check must accom- 
pany the order, some of the branches are 
advancing the money from their treasuries 
and sending for the pins. Let each of our 
presidents rally to the cause and see to it 
that every member of her branch has a pin. 
Here is a chance for us to cast aside the 
Unitarian dislike for adornment of that sort 
and “rise to the occasion”’ of showing our 
loyalty to whatever may help along the cause 
of enthusiasm in our ranks. 

IpA SLADE, 


Chairman Badge Committee. 
Fiusaine, N.Y. 


(22) 
For Bulfinch Place Church. 


The ministry has some happy surprises to 
offset its many difficulties. One of these 
came to Rey. and Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot 
after the recent fire in Bulfinch Place Church, 
in the form of a gift of a little over $1,000 
from many friends who wished to show their 
appreciation of the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eliot. 

The money was sent with the following 
letter:— 

“We take advantage of this opportunity 
of the renewing.of the Chapel to send you 
the enclosed check, as a token of our warm 
affection and-ef our appreciation of all that 
you_have done and are doing. We hope 
that you will use the money for the present 
needs at Bulfinch Place Church in any way 
that you think best.” 
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The Use God Made of Her. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


Four months of invalidism, following a 
shock of pain that seemed like a flash of light- 
ning out of a blue sky, and Mrs. was 
settling down to the conviction that now, as 
she had already passed her threescore years, 
God must, as it were, have forgotten her. 
At least he could scarcely have any particular 
use for her in a world where so much is to 
be done and yet the laborers are few. 

The days went on and on, and her hitherto 
useful hours seemed emptiness. She tried 
to be more prayerful, and, being more prayer-. 
ful, more believing, for deep in her heart 
she was sure that she still loved to be of 
benefit to every one around her. Were any 
sick or needing attention, she had hitherto 
been glad to offer it, and she yet had the same 
desire to do every good turn possible. Would 
not the dear Lord open some door equal to 
her strength? 

It was not, as she supposed, by chance that 
she wandered through the length of the hall 
to an undiscovered quarter, to a well-lighted 
front room occupied by four inmates, con- 
fined to their beds, helpless from useless hands 
and feet. She herself had once been in a 
similar state of helplessness from severe at- 
tacks of rheumatism. Directly she felt the 
cry of her heart, “‘Dear Lord, here have I 
found my work,” and so it was fulfilled. 
For daily recreation she made her way to 
the room of these helpless comrades, not that 
she was of much physical help to them, being 
herself dependent upon her cane, but there 
were ways in which she was helpful in telling 
fact or story, as attested by the eager wide- 
open eyes and the closer pressure of the thin — 
hand. 

Yes! She had found her work, and day 
after day it called her. Here was the work 
undone for which the dear Lord had need of 
her, and so this idea took possession and grew. 

“Let us take hands,” she said, “for to-day 
we are alive together.” 

Thus God had need of her. 

Worcester, Mass. 


The town of Whitepost, Clarke County, 
Va., takes its name from a post presumed to 
have been set by Washington as one of hi 
survey marks. The post, formerly exposed, 
is now covered by a protecting case wl 
shelters it from the weather and from t 
despoiling hand of the vandal tourist. - 
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FURS 


In buying furs it is most important to buy from a house that stands behind every piece 
sold. Then you are safe. It’s also a great advantage to choose your furs from the largest 
stock in New England because then there’s no danger of your buying something you are not 
quite satisfied with because you are sure to find exactly what you desire. 


AUTOMOBILE COATS 


Raccoon Automobile Coats, men’s and women’s, well made, full auto-sweep....'75.00 to 550.00 


Beaver Coats, fine Hudson Bay skins 
Bavarian Cat Coats, a light-weight motor coat 


Natural Dog Coats, with natural raccoon or muskrat collars 
Men’s Fur-Lined Auto Coats, muskrat or mink lined, well made 


Women’s Fur-Lined Auto Coats 
FUR SETS AND SCARFS 


Fisher Fur Sets, double skin scarfs, full 

sized muff, brush trimmed 
Fitch Fur Sets, with various styles of 

collars and throw scarfs and muffs; one 

set Hudson seal trimmed 

—Other Fitch Fur Sets at..200.00 and 225.00 
Moleskin Sets, with beautiful full draped 

muffs—moleskin combined withermine 375.00 

(Other Moleskin Sets 50.00 up.) 

Leopard Skin Set, full animal shape scarf 

draped into cape effect, full skin muff 150.00 
Sitka Pointed Fox Sets, fancy cape 

and large fancy muff with head 

—Other Pointed Fox Sets from. .50.00 to 225.00 
Blue Fox Set, full animal shape, with 

muff of generous size 
Amber FoxSets,lined with orangevelvet 100.00 
Russian Tigeret Set, trimmed with 

Fitch, scarf in Edna May knot, fancy 


Pointed Fox Sets, with trimmed muff 
Black Fox Sets from 25.00 to 75.00 
Raccoon Sets, four-skin scarfs and brush 


(Other Raccoon Sets from 30.00 to 100.00.) 
Beaver Fur Sets, large shawl collar and 


Separate Fur Scarfs in Pointed Fox, 

Red Fox, Black Fox, White Fox, Rac- 

coon, Mink, and Lynx Furs, at a price 
30.00 to 75.00 


30.00 to 65.00 
67.50 to 225.00 
30.00 to 165.00 


FUR COATS AND WRAPS 


Moleskin Wrap of fine imported skins, 
beautifully embroidered, new high 
Medici collar of ermine 500.00 

Chinchilla Squirrel Coat, beautifully 
draped effect, lined with figured bro- 
caded satin and made of very best 
imported skin 

Temple Caracul Coat of unusually 
fine, clear color, 50 inches long; a beauti- 
ful garment in the newest mode 

Fine Blended Fitch Coat in the new 
model; a coat of style and distinction; 
fancy imported lining 

Chinchilla Squirrel Set of large scarf 
and fancy draped muff 

Broadtail Lamb Coat, a superb gar- 
ment with a wide crush collar of Fitch 
fur and French brocaded silk lining; 
an original model from Bechoff David. 


Caracul Coats, draped and plain 
models, domestic and French, some 
trimmed with Fitch or Ermine, at a 
price range of 100.00 to 700.00 
Seotch Moleskin Coats, | straight 
models, some plain, some Ermine 
175.00 to 450.00 
Hudson Seal Coats (Foreign dyed 
Muskrat) either plain or draped, and 
i 150.00 to 350.00 
Near Seal Coats, modish new 
75.00 to 150.00 
Blended Sable Squirrel Coats, me- 
dium and long, at a price range 
135.00 to 175.00 


JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


Largest Retailers of Furs in New England 
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Pleasantries. 


\ “Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “our 

tableaux were a great success. The per- 
be ’ 

formers stood as motionless as statutes.’ 


“Tt was just like Faris to give the apple 
to Venus.’ ‘“‘Wasn’t it? I suppose Boston 
would have given it to Minerva.”—Puck. 


Teacher: “For what is Rhode Island re- 
markable?’”’ Little Pupil: “‘Rhode Island 
is remarkable as being the only State that 
is the smallest in the Union.” 


Willis (ready for school): “‘ Mamma, they 
are hoisting up a safe down the street.”’ 
Mother: ‘Well, be careful and not walk 
on the safe side.””—Boston Transcript. 


Little Dot: ‘‘Phew! I’m mos’ roasted 
Can you read the thermometer?” Little 
Dick: “Yep.” Little Dot: “Well, go look 
at it, an’ see if I’m as hot as I feel.”’—Good 
News. 


“And I suppose, like a brave soldier, 
you followed your colors.” ‘Yes: when- 
ever there was a battle, I noticed that the 
colors were flying, so I fled, too.” —Buffalo 
Express. 


Mrs. Brezey with hammer: ‘‘ There, I’ve 
hit the nail on the head at last.” Mr. 
Brezey: ‘‘Why do you put your finger in 
your mouth?” ‘‘That was the nail I hit.” 
New York Sun. 


“Did you know,” remarked a Springfield 
lady to her Boston friend, ‘‘that we have 
several thousand Poles in the Connecticut 
Valley?” ‘‘How nice to grow beans on!” 
teplied the lady from Boston. 


Little Girl (timidly): ‘Please, Mr. Store- 
keeper, I want to get some shoestrings.” 
Storekeeper: ‘How long do you want them?’ 
Little Girl: “I want them to keep, sir, if 
you please.’”—Journal of Education. 


A Spiritualist asks, “Did you ever go into 
a dark room where you could see nothing 
and yet feel that there was something there?” 
“Ves, frequently;. and- the something wun- 
fortunately chanced to be a rocking-chair.’’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


The professor of Greek was walking 
through one of the poorer streets of the city, 
and happened to hear Mrs. Milligan dis- 


coursing at length from a fourth-story win-|} 


dow to her opposite neighbor, Mrs. Nolan. 
“A good example of Attic oratory!’”’ re- 
marked the professor to his friend. 


Court (to prosecutor): ‘‘Then you recog- 
nize this handkerchief as the one which was 
stolen?”’ Prosecutor: ‘‘Yes, your honor.” 
Court: ‘‘And yet it isn’t the only handker- 
chief of the sort in the world. See, this one 
I have in my pocket is exactly like it.’’ Pros- 
ecutor: “Very likely, your honor: there were 
two stolen.” 


Mark Twain, so the story goes, was walk- 
ing on Hannibal Street when he met a woman 
with her youthful family. “‘So this is the 
little girl, eh?’’ Mark said to her as she dis- 
played her children. ‘‘And this sturdy little 
urchin in the bib belongs, I suppose, to the 
contrary sex.” “Yassah,” the woman re- 
plied; “‘yassah, dat’s a girl, too.” 


Miss Bessie Neater (cultivated): ‘Her 
books -are. simply ~ delightful. Indeed, I 
think she is the most liberal writer I know 
of.” Miss Hattie Bacon (uncultivated): 
“Well, I don’t know. I don’t think she is 
as liberal as Mrs. Southworth. Mrs. South- 
worth gives you four hundred pages for a 
quarter every time.’’—Bostonian. 
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PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


ci) 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON ~ MASS. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


mie Underground 
FE STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver 
ci No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepaenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lyyn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo..H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘¢Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


| Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & G0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


2722 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel on 


The Growth of Christianity 
By KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D. 


Professor of Early Christian Literature in the 
University of Leyden, Holland. 


~ OnMonday Afternoons, at 2.300’clock 


Dec. 8—The First Christian Missionaries. Dec. 
15—The Church Outside the Roman Empire. Dec. 
22—The Christianity of Early Theologians. Dec. 
29—The Christianity of the Ordinary Man. Jan. 5— 
The Jesus of History and the Christ of Religion. 


Admission FREE. No tickets required. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


j | ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, 1. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. ‘Athletic advantages, 
School farms of 150 acres, College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TrEaADWAy CLayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Fieid. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals, 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


‘ Half way between Bosto 
Situation and New York. Wo wee: 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
Studies Certificate. Music, Art Dee 
mestic Science. 


Athletics Gymnasium, basketball 


Pes tennis, driving, ponies an 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 
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